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/"'ou ntless men have travelled to New York in search of a 
^ fortune ; but none have ever sought a fortune in stranger 
fashion than the men who are probing among the wreckage of 
a mud-covered hulk on the bed of the East River, close to the 
meeting-place of the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Queens. 


Ths story of this treasure dates 
from 1789, when the American 
War of Independence was drag¬ 
ging to its weary conclusion. 
British forces, lacking inspired 
leadership, were putting up half¬ 
hearted resistance to the vic¬ 
torious Colonists. Morale was at 
low ebb. Moreover, the troops 
had not been paid for some time, 
and to silence the increasing 
complaints, the British Govern¬ 
ment despatched two vessels, the 
Hussar and the Mercury, contain¬ 
ing a large sum in gold, silver, 
and copper coin. 

Naturally, the operation was 
“top-secret,” otherwise the vessels 
might never have reached New 
York. For this reason the written 
records concerning the existence 
ot the treasure are seemingly 
contradictory, and therefore un¬ 
reliable; but it is believed that 
the specie from the Mercury was 
'subsequently transferred, .to the 
Hussar. At any rate, the Mercury 
here drops out of the story. 

The Hussar, reputed to have 
upwards of £500,000 aboard, 
called first at New York, where 
£20,000 was handed over to the 
Commissary General. The most 
dangerous'part of the journey 
was yet. to come, for the bulk 
of the money was due to be 
delivered at Newport, and this 
entailed a trip up the East River, 
past shores virtually under the 
control of the Colonials. 

1 In addition, this stretch of the 


FOUR SCOUTS IN 
TWO CANOES 

gallant and enterprising ad¬ 
venture has just been con¬ 
cluded by four French Boy 
Scouts. They have repeated the 
exploits of the seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury French explorers who 
roamed across North America 
and won an empire for France. 
In seven months the four Scouts 
made their way up the Ottawa 
River—thus avoiding Niagara 
Falls—to Lake Huron, then to 
Lake Michigan, and so to the 
Mississippi valley, and on to New 
Orleans. They took two canoes, 
in which they were shipwrecked 
four times. 

The first Europeans to use this 
route were Joliet and Father 
Marquette in 1675. They, how¬ 
ever, went no farther south than 
the junction of the Arkansas and 
Mississippi Rivers. It was La 
Salle who first made his way 
from sea to sea, completing his 
journey down the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico in 1682, The 
four Scouts used the technique 
available to these explorers, that 
is to say, primarily the technique 
of Red Indians. 


river was particularly hazardous 
and difficult to navigate. The 
treasure-ship nosed up the river, 
past the shores of Brooklyn 
and Welfare Island and into the 
tricky elbow at Hell Gate. There, 
within sight of open water, she 
struck a rock near Randall’s 
Island and sank within a few 
minutes. 

In 1783 the war ended and the 
America we know today was 
born. The victorious Colonists 
knew little about the wreck, and 
cared less; and it was not until 
1818 that the first attempt to 
salvage the wreck was made. 
This was a primitive operation 
with grappling hooks, and only 
cannon, an anchor, and a few 
other fittings were recovered. 

Forgotten Wreck 

When this half-hearted attempt 
was abandoned, the.mast stumps 
were buoyed and marked on the 
charts as a navigational danger. 
For more than a century. the 
river piled its silt over the 
forgotten wreck and the log of 
the Hussar lay entombed in 
Admiralty archives. Then, in the 
late 1920s, Simon Lake made the 
first real effort to salvage the 
sunken fortune. 

Lake was an inventor who had 
made a fortune of his own in 
royalties on submarine inven¬ 
tions in the First World War; 
and he is reputed to have spent 
most of it in designing, building, 
and operating a special diving 
apparatus to recover the treasure 
of the Hussar. For all his 
ingenuity, however, he failed; 
the accumulated mud defied his 
efforts, and all that he had, to 
show for his trouble were a few 
gold pieces. 

Robot Diver 

Today, a firm under contract to 
the US Navy is making a deter¬ 
mined bid to recover the fortune 
(optimistically reported as “worth 
$9,000,000). ' Controlled from a 
switchboard inside a new type of 
diving-bell, the metal fingers of 
a robot diver are probing the 
old wreckage. To the sphere 
are attached more than twenty 
jointed, telescopic arms which 
may be lengthened or shortened 
at will, and can even feel round 
comers. Some of the “ hands ” 
are magnetic, enabling them to 
fasten onto iron-bound strong¬ 
boxes and other smooth and 
heavy objects. 

With this “ steel octopus " the 
holds of the Hussar are being 
slowly and methodically searched. 
Perhaps the dark waters of East 
River will soon deliver up tire 
treasure they have guarded so 
closely for 170 years. 


Such Fun For the Baboons! 


African baboons continue to 
swing into the news. Last week’s 
C N told of one that “took tea ” 
at a Cape Province hotel; this 
week's air mail brings a story oj 
ths high jinks of a whole family 
of baboons in Northern Rhodesia. 

A . honeymoon couple from 
South Africa parked their 
car near the Victoria Falls, closed 
all the doors and windows, and 
went off on a sightseeing trip. 

Then a family of baboons 
arrived on the scene. One of 
them managed to open a door 
and the rest of the family piled 
in. The door slammed behind 
them, and the fun began! 

The baboons proceeded to open 
suitcases, and Mother Baboon 
promptly began to adorn herself 
in. silks and satins. Father 
Baboon, contented himself behind 
the steering wheel with a packet 
of sweets from the cubby hole. 


The little baboons found instruc¬ 
tion and entertainment in the 
instruments on the dashboard. 

When the couple returned they 
at once fetched a native police 
boy, and the merry baboons 
were promptly taken to the local 
zoo in other people’s cars. Their 
crowded hour had ended. 


School Special 

j f ANARKSH1RE Education 
Committee are to pay British 
Railways £2200 a year to run a 
special train between Biggar and 
Elvanfoot for 140 children attend¬ 
ing Biggar High School. The 
normal passenger train service 
between Biggar and Symington 
has been stopped because of lack 
of traffic, and a train now runs 
between Biggar and Elvanfoot 
for schoolchildren only. 


Ivy, London Zoo polar bear, is very 
proud of her new baby, which has been 
"christened" Brumas from the first 
names of the head keeper, Bruce Smith; 
and the keeper, Sam Giddins. 


Seeking a Fortune in 
a River’s Mud 

A Tale of Old New York 
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Electing Mr Speaker 

A- ll is ready for the King to open Parliament on March 6, 
except two essentials—the new M Ps have to appoint their 
Speaker and take their oath of allegiance to His Majesty. 


The Commons can carry out no 
business, and in fact the House 
is not in being, until one of their 
number has been unanimously 
or by majority vote elected as 
their Speaker (spokesman). 

Yes, although Mr Speaker 
never, speaks in debates, his title 
derives from the fact that he is 
the spokesman for the House 
with outside authority—the King 
and the peers.' Inside the House 
of Commons he presides over 
debates, interprets and enforces 
the rules of procedure, and is the 
vigilant guardian of members’ in¬ 
dividual and collective rights and 
privileges. 

In ■ earlier centuries the 
Speaker was often “a "King’s 
man,” put 1 forward by the 
Sovereign to protect the 
Sovereign’s interests against the 
Commons. 

Then a weak Commons could 
be relied upon to accept the 
monarch’s nominee. But the in¬ 
dependence of the Lower House 
grew in proportion as the King’s 
power declined, until the Speaker 
became indeed a bulwark be¬ 
tween a House jealous of its ris¬ 
ing influence and any royal 
threat to curb it. 

Dragged to the Chair 

On Wednesday, March 1 how¬ 
ever, when the Commons meet to 
elect the Speaker, we shall see 
enacted the spirit of those times 
when, for fear of displeasing a 
powerful ruler, an M P had liter¬ 
ally to be dragged into the Chair 
by his fellow-members. 

First the assembling Commons 
are directed by a Royal Commis¬ 
sion of peers to proceed to elect 
their Speaker for the life of the 
new Parliament. Notice that it is 
the Commons, not the King or 
the Government, who choose 
their man. As a rule his name is 
known beforehand, and there he 
sits modestly among the other 
624 MPs duly elected by the 
voters. 

The Speaker’s Chair is empty. 
But from the Table, in front of 
it the Clerk of the House rises 
and, without a word, points to an- 
other back - bencher, who 
promptly moves that the chosen 
one "do take the Chair of this 
House as Speaker.” Another 
M P seconds. 

The First Commoner 

The proposed Speaker stands 
up and with marked humility ex¬ 
presses a sense of his unfitness 
for such high office and gratitude 
for this mark of the Commons’ 
confidence in him. He then tries 
to resume his place on the back¬ 
benches. But no! 

His proposer and seconder .tug 
him firmly by the arms out of his 
seat towards the great Chair, in 
which, after a show ;of resistance 
to. stress the symbolism of the 
act, he is seated. 

The House now has a Speaker- 
elect, whose appointment must 
.be ratified on behalf of the King. 
This ceremony will take place on 
March 2, when in a short wig and 
'court dress (without his gown), 
.the Speaker-elect .and the Com¬ 
mons visit the House of Lords. • 

There the Lord Chancellor as¬ 
sures him that "His Majesty most 
readily approves and confirms ”, 
him in office. He is now the First 
Commoner, and his reply to the 
Lord Chancellor is a claim for 
himself, and on behalf of the 
Commons id ail' their undoubted 
■rights and:privileges; . 

■ 1!:, t; ! ■ . ■ . 


These especially include “free¬ 
dom of speech in debate, freedom 
from arrest of their persons and, 
above all, freedom of access to 
His Majesty whenever occasion 
shall require it.” 

He also prays that if any error 
may be' committed it shall be 
imputed to him alone, and not to 
the faithful Commons. The Lord 
Chancellor confirms this, and the 
Commons return to their 
Chamber. 

The Speaker now puts on his 
long grey wig and silk gown and 
takes the oath, followed by all 

the other members: “I, -, 

do swear that I will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty- King George, his heirs 
and successors, according to law. 
So help me, God.” 


EIGHT LUCKY 
SCOUTS 


the 

are 


J ^ grand adventure awaits 
eight King’s Scouts who 
lucky enough to be chosen next 
month to form the British Patrol 
at the American National Jam¬ 
boree which is to be held at 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, from 
June 30 to July 6. 

Applications have been invited 
from Scouts keen to go, and the 
eight will be selected in camp at 
Gilwell Park on April 15 and 16. 
They must be over 15, hold the 
King’s Scout Badge, .and not be 
liable to be called up for National 
Service while in America. Five 
will be chosen from England, and 
one each from Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland. • • 

Both before and after the Jam¬ 
boree they will stay as guests in 
the homes of American Scouts. 


Gleep Comes to 
Town 

model of Britain’s first atomic 
pile, the GLEEP, which 
means Graphite Low-Energy Ex¬ 
perimental Pile, is now on view 
at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. 

In the model, part of the mas¬ 
sive concrete shield which sur¬ 
rounds the actual pile has been 
cut away to show something of 
what lies inside. The real Gleep 
at Harwell began working in 
August 1947. 

Near the model Gleep at the 
Museum is Aston’s original mass- 
. spectrograph with which indivi¬ 
dual atoms were first accurately 
weighed in 1919. Another exhibit 
is part of Cockcroft and Walton’s 
apparatus with which artificial 
“atom-smashing ” by purely, elec¬ 
trical means was first achieved in 
1932. ' ' A 


TWICE THIRTEEN 

Js 13 an unlucky number? It 
. would seem to be as far as 
the C N is concerned. A few 
weeks ago we published a para¬ 
graph about the clock at Worsley 
Church, in Lancashire, which 
strikes 13. 

A reader called us to task and 
said that the clock is on the 
National Coal Board offices in 
Walkden, nearby. 

The fact is that there are tivo 
clocks which strike 13, the 
original clock having bean pre¬ 
sented’by’the Earl of Ellesmere 
. to'Worsley .Church int 1946. , 


Half-Way to 
Success ? 

'J'he great Marshall Plan has 
now reached its half-way 
mark. It has been in operation 
for two years and it has only two 
years more to run. To what 
extent has it helped European 
economic recovery, and what re¬ 
mains for it to do? 

Two years ago the conse¬ 
quences of a terrible war were 
still being badly felt throughout 
Europe. 

Agriculture and industry were 
then producing far less than 
before 1939. Transport was dis¬ 
organised. There was fear, every¬ 
where that with factories de¬ 
prived of precious raw materials 
owing to lack of dollars unem¬ 
ployment- would rise and with 
it political difficulties would 
multiply. 

Bold Plan 

Happily a great disaster was 
averted. It was in June 1947 that 
Mr George Marshall, then U S 
Secretary of State, announced a 
bold plan for helping Europe to 
help herself. Under this plan 
America was to give the sixteen 
European nations who accepted it 
constructive help (that is, aid in 
the form of machines, raw mate¬ 
rials, experts, secrets of better 
and quicker production) rather 
than to succour them with food 
or other consumer goods. 

This part of the plan has suc¬ 
ceeded beyond expectation. To¬ 
day Europe is producing one- 
sixth more industrial goods than 
before the war and Europe's 
farmers supply as much food now 
as they did in 1939. At the same 
time our Continent has been 
building more factories than ever 
before to increase still further 
what is technically called its pro¬ 
ductive capacity. 

But during the next two years 
the Marshall Aid countries must 
undertake another equally im¬ 
portant task. The idea of the 
Marshall Plan was not only to 
give them the means of putting 
their factories and fields in order 
but also to enable them, .when 
they had done so. to send enough 
goods to America actually to pay 
for the raw materials,'machinery, 
and so on bought in the United.. 
States. In this they have not as 
yet been entirely successful. Few 
dare to suggest that two years 
hence we shall be free from worry 
about the famous dollar “gap.” 

Self-Help Needed 

Realising that the removal of 
the gap is at the moment impos¬ 
sible, the Americans have sug¬ 
gested and strongly supported 
various plans for larger ex¬ 
changes of goods between Euro¬ 
pean countries, which would thus 
avoid paying dollars for anything 
that could be obtained for other 
currencies. These plans, how¬ 
ever, are encountering difficulties, 
for trade is like a mighty river 
whose course cannot be changed 
from day to day. 

Yet all countries taking part in 
that wonderful common en¬ 
deavour, the European Recovery 
Plan, must keep on trying out 
new and better ways of helping 
themselves and helping each 
other. They must increase pro¬ 
ductivity, cut costs to enable 
their goods to compete with 
American goods not only in 
America but elsewhere in the 
world, and improve marketing 
methods. Even then it is gener¬ 
ally agreed that the dollar gap 
cannot be closed unless America 
lowers her tariff's so that Euro¬ 
pean, goods can compete, in 
.America’s home market. 


The On'/dren’s Newspaper, March 4, 1950 


News From Everywhere 


CEYLON’S FLAG 

The lion flag, royal standard 
of the last Tamil king of Ceylon, 
has been recommended as the 
national flag of the new 
Dominion, with the addition of 
two vertical green- and saffron 
stripes representing Moslems and 
Tamils respectively. 

The only ostrich at the Leo¬ 
poldville Zoo, in the Belgian 
Congo, has died from the effects 
of swallowing a table knife, two 
padlocks, and a gold ring. 

A conference of doctors from 
14 countries has reported that 
the drug streptomycin has now 
been proved to be a positive 
cure for tubercular meningitis. 

Scout Michael John Woodhall, 
12, of the 4th Littlehampton 
Group, has'been awarded the Gilt 
Cross for saving another boy 
from drowning in a swimming 
bath at Bournemouth last Sep¬ 
tember. 

Ocean Mountain 

A new mountain has been dis¬ 
covered on the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is 8400 feet high, and 
its peak is 4000 feet below the 
waves. 

The U S Department of Agri¬ 
culture recently offered potatoes 
to other countries from a 
50,000,000-busliel surplus at one 
cent—less than a penny —per 
100-lb bag. 

A black marlin (spearfish) 
weighing 816 pounds, which was 
caught by Mrs Eileen Brownson 
in North Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land, is said to be a record catch 
for a woman. 



Telegraphist R. Gerrard, of South¬ 
ampton, greets his wife and two- 
year-old son David at Portsmouth 
after more than two years’ service 
with the East Indies Squadron on 
the cruiser Birmingham. David 
was one day old when his father 
sailed away. 

The King is to open the new 
National Institute for Medical 
Research at Mill Hill, North 
London, on May 5. 

CATCHING THE COLD 

One of the viruses which cause 
the common cold has been 
isolated by two doctors from a 
hospital in Baltimore, USA. 

Benjamin Britten’s Spring 
Symphony will have its first per¬ 
formance in England on March 9, 
at the Royal Albert Hall, and 
will also be broadcast. Eduard 
van Beinum, ivho conducted the 
work at the Holland Festival 
last summer, will conduct the 
London Philharmonip Choir and 
Orchestra. The boys’ choir, an 
important feature, will be drawn 
from London schools. 

Private Anthony Victor Pink, 
15, of the 2nd Woking Company, 
Surrey, has been awarded the 
Boys’ Brigade Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct for saving a 
girl from, jirotyning iii the River 
, Wcy last/ August. 


Top Dog 

Tracy Witch of Ware, a 
cocker spaniel owned by.Mr H.'S. 
Lloyd, has. been judged the best 
dog in Cruft’s Dog Show for the 
second year running. 

The television transmitters 
ordered by the BBC for Scot¬ 
land and the West of England 
will be even bigger than the. one 
in Sutton Coldfield, at present . 
the most powerful in the icorld. 

Part of the Earl of Malmes¬ 
bury’s great library at Hum 
Court, Christchurch, Hants, is 
to be sold in London. . It con¬ 
tains many early classics, in¬ 
cluding a Venice first edition of 
Aristotle’s works printed be¬ 
tween 1495 and 1498. 

The Air Ministry is to spend 
£30,000 a year on flying scholar¬ 
ships for Air Training Corps 
cadets. Civil flying clubs will in¬ 
struct about 250 cadets a year 
up to the private pilots’ licence 
standard. 

The Colonial Office has an¬ 
nounced that two new colleges of 
arts, science, and technology 
are to be established shortly in 
West Africa. One, serving the 
Gold Coast, will be at Kumasi. 
The other' will have branches in 
the three regions of Nigeria. 

Twenty-one countries have 
signed the statute of the new 
European Broadcasting Union. 
Its headquarters are to be at 
Geneva, and it is setting up a 
technical bureau in Brussels. 

A demonstration tour of 
Western Europe is to be made 
by a Vickers Viking propeller- 
turbine airliner. 

MORE CANADIANS 

Since the end of the war 
Canada has received more than 
362,000 immigrants. Over 160.000 
of them were from the United 
Kingdom, and about 92,000 were 
displaced persons. Last year 
22,000 people from Britain 
settled in Canada. 

A competition is being organ¬ 
ised by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents for 
posters concerning safety of 
children on the roads. 

The cyclotron being built for 
Liverpool University will be one 
of the largest in the world, pro¬ 
ducing atomic particles up to 
400,000,000 volts. 1600 tons 'of 
steel are to be used in its con¬ 
struction. 

A record for a point-to-point 
flight between London and Cairo 
was established recently by 
Squadron-Leader Neville Duke, 
,in . a Hawker Fury single-seater 
fighter. His time was six hours, 
35 minutes, 40 seconds; his 
average speed 334.3 m p h. 

A memorial to the part played 
by the Commonwealth; and the 
United States in the defence of 
Australia is to be set up at Can¬ 
berra. It will be an octagonal 
column 248 feet high, sur¬ 
mounted by an eagle on a 
bronze globe. 

A new telescope at Bloemfon¬ 
tein, South Africa, will photo¬ 
graph specially-selected areas of 
the Milky Way, and stars whose 
light is 100,000th of that of the 
faintest star visible to the naked 
eye. The telescope is owned 
jointly by three observatories : 
Harvard, Armagh in Northern 
Ireland, and Dunsink in Eire. 
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City Under the Sand 

jQrt Mortimer Wheeler, one of 
our most distinguished 
archaeologists, has gone to Pakis¬ 
tan to search for remains of a 
civilisation which flourished 4000 
years ago. He has been appointed 
by the Pakistan Government to 
set up a training school on the 
prehistoric site of Mohenjo-Daro, 
now buried under the sand and 
tamarisk bushes of the Sind 
Desert in the Indus Valley, 200 
miles north-east of Karachi. . 

The site was first discovered in 
1021, and remains so far un¬ 
covered indicate a date from 
2500 to 1500 b c. Inscriptions 
already found are in an unknown 
script. One street unearthed, 
with an extensive drainage sys¬ 
tem, is 30 feet wide and over a 
mile long. 

Dr Wheeler is also to help the 
Pakistan Government to set up a 
museum in Karachi, and to pre¬ 
pare text books on ancient 
history. 


BRIGHT PUPILS IN 
BRIGHT CLASSROOMS 

yyiMT colour is your classroom 
painted? Brown, .or green? 
The colour may be the cause of 
your marks being rather low. 

Psychologists maintain that 
children work better in brightly- 
coloured rooms; and the LCC 
have chosen eleven colours which 
are to be used in redecorating 
classrooms. 

Peckham Secondary School is 
one of the first schools repainted 
in the new colours—as many as 
six different colours being used 
in one room. The teachers say 
there is a noticeable effect on the 
pupils. 


On Guard 

At the famous hospice of St 
Bernard, in the Alps, priests 
and their dogs are still ready 
to go to the aid of any way¬ 
farer who may be lost in 
the pass. 


POWER FROM THE 
- SUN 

Qne of Man’s oldest dreams has 
been to find some means of 
storing the heat of the Sun so 
that it may be used to warm 
us in the winter and to drive 
the millions of wheels of the 
modern world. 

The Sun is still our greatest 
source of power, through ' the 
natural storage of its energy in 
the form of coal and oil. There 
is now reason to believe that very 
soon we shall have at our dis¬ 
posal “artificial” and more con¬ 
venient means of harnessing 
solar power. 

An article on this important 
subject appears in the March 
issue of World Digest, • now on 
sale, one shilling. There are 
articles, stories, and features in 
this pocket magazine to interest 
every taste, and you can now be 
sure of a copy every month by 
placing a regular order with your 
newsagent. 

Mother’s Daily 
Marathon 

A TEST made loith pedometers 
S* has shown that the average 
housewife walks eight to nine 
miles a day merely carrying out 
her normal duties—answering the 
bell, making the beds, shopping, 
running up and down stairs, and 
so on. 


Postumus, Ruler of 
Britain 

'J'he days when Britain was part 
of a rebel Roman Empire are 
recalled by the finding of i coin 
of Postumus in a Roman well 
recently discovered in London. 
The coin; together with a Roman 
boot and several other relics, 
was found on the Walbrook site. 

Postumus was an army officer 
who was proclaimed ruler of 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain by the 
Roman soldiers -of those pro¬ 
vinces in ad 260. At that time 
the rightful emperor was Gal- 
lienus, who lived a life of pleasure 
in Rome and seems not to have 
bothered himself about his 
generals revolting against him in 
various parts of the Empire. 

Postumus, the rebel general, 
ruled Britain with humanity and 
justice and was very popular. 

S WALING ON EXMOOR 

0n the open commons of 
Exmoor in North Devon, the 
month of March is always 
marked by the burning of the 
moors and hillsides by farmers 
who have grazing rights there. 

The reason behind the swaling 
—as the burning is properly 
called—is to keep down the gorse 
and bracken so that the young 
grass can get a chance to grow 
in time for the sheep and cattle 
to eat in the late spring. 

The right of swaling has been 
granted to the Exmoor farmers 
since the time of William the 
Conqueror, and the only con¬ 
dition made is that the burning 
must be completed before the 
birds begin nesting. 


SPORT SHORTS 


Taking Things the Wrong Way 


fyyHEN the Argentine author¬ 
ities not long ago saw a 
telegram addressed to an Eng¬ 
lishman there congratulating 
him on the safe arrival of three 
and a half kilos of dynamite, 
they were highly suspicious. The 
Englishman, Mr Kirton, lives 
near the frontier of Argentina 
and it would be easy to smuggle 
explosives to his house. They ar¬ 
rested him and also ’ two Ameri¬ 
cans and some Argentines whom 
they strongly suspected Of hav¬ 


ing plotted against the State. 

Mr Kirton was not told why he 
had been arrested and it did not 
occur to him it had anything to. 
do with the telegram, which was 
from a friend in Rio de Janeiro 
congratulating him and his wife 
on the birth of their baby weigh¬ 
ing three and a half kilograms! 

At last the authorities found 
that his seven and half pounds 
•or so of dynamite'Was"explosive 
only in th® vocal 'sense and he 
was released. 


'J'ke British Rugby team to tour 
New Zealand and Australia 
this summer comprises 13 players 
from Wales, nine from Ireland, 
five Scots, and three Englishmen. 
MORONEY became the first 
• Australian to score two 
separate centuries in a Test 
match against South Africa when 
he hit 118 and 101 in the fourth 
Test at Johannesburg. 

]y][R John Mercer, of Florida, 
and six of his children aged 
from 12 to 27 intend to try to 
swim the-English Channel in the 
summer. 


3 

School’s Own Broadcast 


J^he 700 pupils at Hessle County 
Primary School, in'East York¬ 
shire, have their own internal 
broadcasting station. 

Tiie children, 5 to 12 years old. 
write their own scripts and read 
their own news items, sport re¬ 
ports. and commentaries from 
the headmaster’s study, which is 
turned into a broadcasting 
studio for the week’s school news 
and views. 

The idea was introduced by the 
headmaster, Mr Stephen Kirby, 
who has had broadcasting ex¬ 
perience with the BBC. The 
microphone on his desk is con¬ 
nected to 21 loudspeakers 
throughout the school. 

The broadcasting team is made 
up of an announcer, nev/s 
readers, two editors, and four 
reporters. The reporters collect 
material for the scripts during 
visits to classrooms, the sports 


field, and school dining-rooms. 
Their reports are dealt with by 
the editors and then passed on 
-to- the announcer and readers. 

“It is an interesting way of 
teaching the children spoken and 
written English,” said Mr Kirby. 
“I believe that it will teach them 
to become more attentive and 
appreciative as well as more 
critical listeners. The broadcasts 
liven up English lessons and give 
them a purpose." 

The news items cover class 
handicraft progress, games re¬ 
sults and commentaries, garden¬ 
ing notes and nature discoveries. 
One of the reporters discovered 
that the most popular school 
meal was shepherd’s pie, the least 
popular being salad. 

“It is the children's own show,” 
added Mr Kirby. “They run it 
and I listen in one of the class¬ 
rooms." 


THIS KIND WORLD 

"£Jntil she became paralysed 
more than ten years ago Mrs 
Elsie Holmes of Bournemouth 
was a keen cinemagoer. The 
other night she again enjoyed 
the pictures. 

The Bournemouth Toe H Film 
Unit heard of Mrs Holmes’ ill¬ 
ness. Two of their operators 
visited her house, set up their 
screen and projector, and gave 
Mrs Holmes a private show. 

New Suit For 
Submarine Men 

A new type of suit, made of 
rubberised nylon, which can 
be put on over all other clothes 
and used with the Davis Escape 
Apparatus, is now being issued to 
our submarine crews. 

Weighing only six pounds, the 
suit is inflated by the wearer 
when he reaches the surface, and 
it will keep him afloat as well as 
protect him against exposure. 
The suit also has a light on the 
right shoulder which switches on 
automatically whenever it comes 
in contact with the sea water, 
thus increasing the wearer's 
chance of being picked up in the 
darkness. 


Progress in the 
Virgin Islands 

further step towards self- 
government has just been 
announced for the Virgins, a 
group of scattered islands situ¬ 
ated at the northern end of the 
Lesser Antilles in the West 
Indies. At present a dependency 
of the Leeward Islands, the 
Virgins v/ill soon have their own 
legislative council. 

Earl Baldwin, Governor of the 
Leeward Islands, is appointing a 
committee to draw up a new con¬ 
stitution. It will report on such 
questions as the qualifications 
of voters and candidates. 

It was in 1494 that Christo¬ 
pher Columbus discovered these 
islands and named them after 
St Ursula and her virgins. The 
territory passed into British con¬ 
trol in 1666. Eleven of the 33 
islands are inhabited, the total 
area being only 67 square miles 
and the population about 7009. 
On the largest island of Tortola 
stands the capital, Road Town, 
with a population of about 700. 

The chief occupation of the 
Islanders is stock-raising, but 
other exports include fish, char¬ 
coal, vegetables, and fruit. 



Swabbing the Decks 

The 14th Richmond Sea Scout Group recently invited other Sea 
Scouts to “come aboard” the motor torpedo boat Viking II, 
moored on the Thames at Petersham, and lent to them by the 
Admiralty. Here are boys getting their vessel ship-shape. 
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On the Banks of Loch Lomond 


'J'hese pictures show something 
of the great works that 
Scottish ..engineers have- .been 
carrying out in many areas to - 
use the water power of the High¬ 
lands to generate electricity. In 
the very heart of Rob Roy’s 
country, around Loch .Lomond, 
for example, the water of a 
smaller loch is being brought 
down the hillside to drive the 
turbines of a power house. 

In the top picture the engineer, 
giddily perched on a platform, is 
pointing down to the big new 
power station on the shore of 
Loch Lomond. The pipes,. ten 
feet in diameter, are carrying 
water down to it from Loch Sloy, 
higher up in the hills behind the 
men bn the platform. The water 
falls 900 feet in all,’ travelling 
first in a tunnel driven .through. 
Ben Vorlich, and then entering' 
the pipes: • •• . 

The lower picture shows the 
high dam. wall with its control 
tower which has beer, built at one 
end of Loch Sloy. j 

-Several other schemes - like 
these will * transform life in" the 
Highlands. They will increase by 
half the present consumption of 
electricity in the whole of Scot¬ 
land. New industries will, be 
established and new life brought 
to old ones. More people will be 
able to live and work in the High¬ 
lands under better conditions, and 
farming will be improved. Yet 
the treasured beauty of the High¬ 
lands will not be defaced. 


Cricket at Cobh am 


Jt is pleasant news that .the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the cricket club at- 
Cobham is to. be. suitably cele¬ 
brated this year. Charles 
Dickens would have delighted to 
share in the festivities, for this, 
beautiful Kentish village had a 
foremost place in his heart; he 
made it the scene of some of the 
ridhesti;cpmedy ; -iri the immortal 
pages of Pickwick Papers. 

The'‘cricket' hero of Cobham 

U. i ” ’ •: *. ; ■ ■ :1 


was the late Lord Darnley, who, 
as the Hon Ivo Bligh, of Cobham 
Hall, captained .. the. ‘ English 
cricket team that, beat-Australia; 

■ in the 1882-83 Test match series.; 
'in Australia. • ' . ' • 

It was during . a match there 
that he injured his hand, and 
it was bandaged by a beautiful 
young Australian lady who later; 
when he - succeeded to the title 
as the, 8th Earl of: .Darnley, be¬ 
came his countess. ; . ■ 


CRAVEN HILL, our correspondent at the London Zoo, tells of a . . . 

Playful Pony, Intelligent 
Muntjac, & Peculiar Pike 


'J'he six riding ponies kept in 
the Children’s Zoo at Regent’s 
Park are nice, quiet animals, as 
indeed they have to be. But 
one—Soda—is far above the aver¬ 
age 'in intelligence. A piebald 
Shetland, Soda came to the 
Gardens with her sister, Whisky, 
a' year ago from Barnet. The 
pair had' originally been bred on 
a Warwickshire farm. 

' Soda soon; became • known as 
the Zoo’s'Cleverest'pony, and 'at/ 
first her exceptional, intelligence’ 
endeared her to. the staff.' But' 
now her cleverness is getting her 
into hot water. For the truth 
is, it is practically impossible to 
shut this pony in a stable unless 
the door is kept locked. 

“Soda can open her stable door, 
and does so. by lifting the latch 
with her nose,” Miss Peggy 
Mann,, Soda’s “groom,” told. me. 
"At first, this, did not greatly 
matter. But now, whenever she 
sees the refuse bins put out for 
collection, she lets herself out 
and makes a round of the bins, 
many of which she overturns, 
scattering- the contents far and 
wide.” 

To put a stop to the pony’s 
tricks, the staff are arranging to 
have a special “pony-proof ” 
fastening on the stable door. 


Venus at Her Brightest 

A New Star Blazes Up 


r J'«E planet Venus, now such a 
splendid object in the south¬ 
east sky before sunrise, will be 
at her greatest brilliance for this 
year on Monday, March 6, writes 
the C N Astronomer. 

This is not because she is at 
her nearest to us, but because 
she is situated with her sunlit 
surface presented at such an 
angle that we see a greater 
proportion of it relative to her 
distance and apparent magni¬ 
tude. For Venus is now receding, 
and though she will in con¬ 
sequence display more of her 
illuminated hemisphere, yet her 
increasing distance will make 
this appear so much smaller that, 
as seen with the naked eye; 
she will gradually appear less 
brilliant. 

On March 6 Venus will be 
38 , 200,000 miles away, and thus 
still much the neatest world to 
the Earth, Mars being then 
70,600,000 miles distant. Venus 
will, however, remain a tine 
object in the morning sky before 
sunrise throughout the spring 
and summer. 

J ^ new star, or Nova, has 
appeared in the little con¬ 
stellation of Lacerta, the Lizard, 
which is only a little way to the 
north-west of overhead point 
during the early evening. 

This new star was discovered 
by M; Bertaud at the Meudon 
Observatory in France, and at 
the time of writing is of about 
sixth magnitude • and • therefore 
just, within the limit of a- naked.- 
eye perception.'. But, as there are 
many stars of about this magni¬ 
tude: in that somewhat' crowded 
region of the heavens, the diffi¬ 
culty of identifying it will be 
considerable unless the star has 
greatly increased in brilliance. 

Our star-map shows the position 
of the Nova relative to the 
bright; easily-identified stars' of 


Cassiopeia and some of the faint 
stars of Lacerta. 

This new star appears to be 
within the confines of the Milky 
Way, where the majority of 
these stellar outbursts occur. In 
this case Nova Lacertae 1950, as 
it will be known, can be seen 
from the star-map to be relatively 
near the positions where two 
other Novae appeared in the years 


Z>‘i, 


1910 and 1936. In this region 
can be seen on a clear and dark 
night the radiant glow from 
millions of suns which compose 
that portion of the Galactic Ring 
of our Universe known as the 
Milky Way. The so-called Nova 
is not actually a new star but 
doubtless' one of these suns, 
appearing to us as a small and 
faint- star which blazed up like 
an atom bomb to a: radiance 
many thousands of times its 
original size and brilliance. 

Much has been learned spectro¬ 
scopically ’ from other Novae to 
indicate what’ takes place. There 
is a terrific ' outburst of the 
elements, of which hydrogen is 
most in evidence, “with helium; 
ionised oxygen and nitrogen, with 
vaporised metals, expanding out¬ 
wards with an . explosive uprush 
which may reach, to as much 
as 1500 miles a second, v 
■ Usually in a few days, weeks, 
or it- may be months, the terrific 
conflagration dies down and.the 
star again becomes very faint: 
The star’sUltimate fate'depends 
upon the cause of the outburst; 
and the cause does not appear 
to be always the same. This is 
among astronomy’s most interest¬ 
ing "problems, and it remains to 
be seen what Nova Lacertae 1950 
will reveal.;, -,. * G. F. M. 


gTORiES of animal intelligence 
always make interesting read¬ 
ing, so here is' another, from 
a different part of the Gardens. 
This one concerns two young 
muntjac (Indian barking deer), 
who were clever enough to crate 
themselves for transport 

The animals were due to be 
sent in exchange to the Chester 
Zoo, and, well aware of their 
shyness, keepers took the precau¬ 
tion of introducing their travel¬ 
ling- crate, into their enclosure 
several days before the move was 
due to take place, the idea 
being, of course, to get them 
used to seeing the box before 
they were driven into it. 

When “ moving day ” arrived, 
the men entered the paddock 
intending to drive the animals 
into their box. The fleetfooted 
muntjac, however, had other 
ideas, and dodged about so rest-: 
lessly that in the end the 
keepers had to leave without 
accomplishing their task. 

Head-keeper ■ Stimpson then 
tried another ruse. Placing food 
in the crate, lie raised the drop- 
door and attached to it a long 
rope with its free end tied to a 
bar of the fence, several yards 
away. A keeper then waited by 
the ropg ready to drop the door 
if and when the muntjac went 
into their box. But again they 
were frustrated—neither muntjac 
would go near the box. 

The men were considering 
other plans to crate the animals 
when the muntjac themselves 
took a hand in the game. Both 
entered the box during the 
night, when no one was about, 
and, while inside, somehow 
managed to shake the door down 
behind them. When keepers 
arrived next morning, both 
animals were securely crated! 

'J'hough not particularly clever, 
the habits of two jack-pike 
at the Zoo aquarium are astonish¬ 
ing the authorities. These fish 
are fed on minnow’s and small 
roach, specially, obtained for 
them every month from Lough- 
ton in Essex. And they are fed 
twice a week 

Keepers are, hpwever, very 
careful to give the pike no more 
than they* can take “at a sitting.” 
because any small. fish left over 
from a meal are never eaten at 
a later stage. “Having once 
rejected them as. food, the pike 
seem to accept the minnows or 
roach as permanent tank , com¬ 
panions,” one ' official told me. 


Quite a Handful 


Sue, the first Talapoin monkey to 
be seen , at the, London Zoo for 
. twenty, ye?/s, takes her medicine. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey takes a 
trip to Dunstable to look at the work of . . . 


THE 


“MET MAN 







W hen you listen-in to the 
weather forecast perhaps 
you sometimes wonder 
“how they do it.” I wondered 
pretty hard myself on that her¬ 
ring drifter in the North. Sea, 
especially when that special East 
Anglian Fishery Report kept on 
saying the wind would “moder¬ 
ate,” and those wicked waves just 
went on getting higher and 
higher. 

So, the other day, I drove 
down to Dunstable, in Bedford¬ 
shire, to the Central Forecasting 
.Office (known asCPO) to find a 
“Met. Man ” (Meteorologist) and 
learn what his job was like. As 
a matter of fact it could just as 
easily have been a “Met. Girl,” 
for there are lots of girls em¬ 
ployed there too. 

H E was a very young Met. Man, 
just seventeen-and-a-half, 
and he’d been at the CFO for 
about eight months. His proper 
title,' at present,. is • Assistant 
(Scientific), and he certainly 
should have an interesting career 
in front of him. Besides all sorts 
of work at Dunstable he may, in 
the future, go abroad—perhaps 
as far as the Middle East. Or he 
can, if lie likes, put Iris name 
down for a spell in the famous 
Weather Ships out in the 
Atlantic. He applied for the job 
originally through the' Head¬ 
masters’ Employment Committee, 
after reaching the age of 16J. 


His name is John, and I found 
him in the Communications 
Room copying groups of mysteri¬ 
ous. figures for a radio trans¬ 
mission. 

I noticed , at once that the 
CFO, built quickly at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, looks very much 
like the hutted part of an RAF 
station. There is a Guard Room 
to pass and the staff, several 
hundreds of them, work in a 
series of wooden huts opening off 
each other. Outside there are 
four tall steel radio masts, and 
pitches for soccer and hockey. It 
all lies on the top of the Chiltern 
Hilts, 500 feet above sea level. 

'J'he work of the Central Fore¬ 
casting Office is to supply, 
regularly and accurately, fore¬ 
casts of the weather to whoever 
may want them. . Many types of 
people may be interested vitally 
in the weather, either as a 
regular thing, .like captains of 
ships or aircraft; or periodically, 
like farmers or fishermen.- The 
special East Anglian Herring 
Fishery forecast, in the autumn 
months, that I listened to so hard 
in my herring drifter, is an 
example. 

And did you know that by 
registering your name and pay¬ 
ing a fee to the Post Office you 
can arrange to be notified by tele¬ 
gram of changes in weather 
likely to affect you? The coming 
of a sudden cold spell, for in¬ 


stance—early knowledge of this 
would obviously be useful to a 
gas company manager as warn¬ 
ing of a sudden increase in use 
of gas fires. 

The farmer, with his hay to 
cut, wants to know when there 
is a likelihood of a few fine days 
running. Provided that you can 
state clearly the sort of weather 
you want and the period to be 
covered is fairly short, you can 
get a pretty accurate warning. 

'J'he RAF, civil aircraft, the 
BBC, and ships all need 
regular, daily, and even hourly 
information. So the CFO has 
two main functions. First it 
must collect a tremendous 
amount of information from a 
large area of the Earth’s surface. 
(Then, having digested this, and 
made a forecast, it must get this 
forecast to everyone who may 
need it —and in time. 

You can imagine the CFO, if 
you wish, as being something like 
an octopus. In the centre are 
the brain and digestive organs 
and, all round, long tentacles. 
The “tentacles ” are the tele¬ 
phone and teleprinter lines, and, 
of course, radio. 

First of all, individual weather 
stations, called “out-stations," at 
the ends of the “tentacles," col¬ 
lect information on local weather 
from all over the'British Isles 
and the Continent. In surround¬ 
ing sea areas this work is done by 
ships and aircraft. This infor- 
. mation is passed up the “ten¬ 
tacles ” to Dunstable, where it is 
digested. The “brain ’’—that is, 
the various expert Met. Men— 
puts the information together, 
draws its conclusions in the form 
of weather maps, and then sends 
the knowledge these maps con¬ 
tain back along the “tentacles ” 
in the form of code messages to 
tiie various out-stations. These 
can then make their own in¬ 
dividual weather maps from facts 
obtained hundreds or even thous¬ 
ands of miles away. 


A corner of the big Teleprinter Room. These machines send 
information to the out-stations' 


In the Communications Room—Young Assistants (Scientific) 1 
at work on completing the weather broadcast’ 


'JbiE reason why Dunstable was 
chosen as. the site for the 
“head ” of the “octopus ” is that 
. it is close to the main GPO 
land-lines; it is high up and so 
in a good position for receiving 
and transmitting radio; it is 
reasonably near the Air Ministry 
in London and just outside a 
..town where the staff can live. 

I said that when I found John 
he was writing out lists of figures. 
A complete code in figures, for 
expressing weather conditions 
exactly, has, been worked out 
between thy various nations, so 
that it can be understood in any 
language. So the messages which 
flow in and out of the CFO, up 
and down the “tentacles," consist 
of sets of figures in groups. In 
tills way a large amount of in¬ 
formation can be conveyed with 
the fewest possible symbols. 

0ne day John may find himself 
at one of the “out-stations,” 
probably on an RAF airfield, 
where he will make routine ob¬ 
servations on barometer, ther¬ 
mometer, wind-gauge and rain- 
gauge, ana on the 'height of the 
cloud-base. Or he may remain 
at Dunstable for a time, perhaps 
receiving the reports by radio 
from the Weather Ships out in 
the Atlantic! where most of our 
weather comes froht. 


on. 


Day. and r.igh(;,,tfie''work, goes 
Y/eather news from aircraft 


in flight, from ships 



on the seas, and 
from meteorologists 
reading their instru¬ 
ments, or automatic 
radio signals from 
small balloons sent 
high into the upper 
air, is passed up the 
“tentacles,” put to¬ 
gether and passed 
down them again, 
as regularly as clock¬ 
work. 

Another regular- 
service is the plot¬ 
ting, from several 
stations simultane¬ 
ously, of lightning 
flashes which are 
shown on cathode 
ray tubes. The posi¬ 
tion of thunder¬ 
storms hundreds of 
miles away can thus 
be shown, and air¬ 
craft which might fly 
into them warned of 
the danger. 


rj^HERE is very much 
more in the 
story of the CFO 
than there’s room to 
tell you here. But 
remember' that on 
the Met. Man’s work 
many lives may de¬ 
pend, between dawn 
and dawn. John talks about the CFO soccer team 




Recording ttie temperature and humidity of the air. Over¬ 
head is a Nephoscope for measuring speeds of high clouds 


At the Cathode Ray Direction Finder which helps to plot 
thunderstorms hundreds of miles away 
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House of the Nations 

The 41-storey United Nations Secretariat Building takes its place 
among the skyscrapers of New York. It has cost 65 million 
dollars to build. 



A Cup Used by 

"What is believed to be the 
oldest Christian chalice in 
existence—it is said to be nearly 
1600 years old—has been acquired 
by the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This impressive 
relic of Christianity’s early days 
was at one time thought to 
contain the actual cup used at 
the Last Supper, and is known ’ 
as the Antioch Chalice. 

Antioch was the city where the 
disciples were first called Chris¬ 
tians, and it was there that 
some Arab workmen found this 
beautifully-decorated chalice in 
1910. They were digging the 
foundations for a building when 
they penetrated into some under¬ 
ground chambers of the ancient 
city. In these they found some 
silver objects, crusted with oxide 
and embedded in masses of dust 
and stone, and they divided this 
treasure between them. 

The silver chalice, through 
several purchasers, travelled to 
Irak where, with the story of its 
finding, it was re-discovered in 
1914. It was sent to Paris, and 
when the thick oxide was care¬ 
fully removed from it the ex¬ 
quisite beauties of its decoration 
were revealed. 

The chalice is only seven and 
a half inches high and six in 
width, but it is embossed with 
figures of men seated amidst 
trailing grape vines, and other 
figures of birds and animals, and 


Early Christians 

baskets of fruit. There are 
12 human figures and two are 
believed to represent Christ, one 
as a beardless youth and the 
other—in the centre of the 
chalice—as a man. 

The figure of Jesus as a youth 
is identified by the emblems of 
the star, the dove, and.the lamb; 
while the ten other figures repre¬ 
senting apostles with strongly- 
defined features are identified by 
their symbols. 

In 1914 the chalice was sent to 
America, where Dr Elsen, for¬ 
merly of California University, 
spent eight years in carefully 
studying it. Inside the chalice is 
another cup of plain silver, and 
Dr Eisen declared his belief that 
this was the actual cup used at 
the Last Supper—the Holy Grail 
of Arthurian legend—which not 
long afterwards had been en¬ 
shrined in this lovely chalice. 

Dr Eisen’s idea is most attrac¬ 
tive; but, since 1923, when he 
published a beautifully illustrated 
book on the chalice, experts have 
not agreed with him. They have 
concluded that the chalice was 
made towards the end of the 
fourth century. 

It was probably devised by 
Antioch silversmiths who had 
inherited the traditions of Greek 
craftsmanship. Nov/ it is pre¬ 
served for all time as an 
expression of early-Christian 
devotion: 


THE SLEEP WE NEED 

Professor Charles Richet, of 
the French Academy of 
Medicine, is one of those fortu¬ 
nate people who can sleep at any 
hour of the day or night and 
wake up at any time they please; 
but he considers regular sleep so 
important that he is now making 
a study of the whole subject. 

He has discovered that we 
need less sleep as we grow older. 
A newly-born baby will sleep 
20 hours a day, staying awake 
only to feed, and when 12 months 
old will sleep for 15 hours. Most 
children up to the age of 16 
require at least ten hours in bed 
(although the urge for it is in¬ 
variably stronger in the morning 
than at night!). 

Adults vary in the amount of 
sleep they require. Napoleon's 
famous statement that “six hours 
is enough for any man, seven for 
a woman, and eight for a fool ” is 
taken with a pinch of salt by 
Professor Richet. Napoleon re¬ 
quired little sleep; so did the 
inventor Edison, who seldom slept 
more than three hours'a night; 
but many brilliant men and 
women sleep for ten hours. 

Most people require between 
six and nine hours’ sleep, but 
manual workers generally sleep 
less than those doing intensive 
brain work. People over 65 tend 
to sleep less at night, but fre¬ 
quently make up for it by taking 
naps during the day. 

A man can go without sleep for 
between 48 and 60 hours without 
any great effort, says Professor 
Richet, and if necessary can stay 
awake for as long as 17 days. But 
sleep is Nature’s answer to tired¬ 
ness, and if we are not allowed 
to sleep we die. 


Swimming to Work 

JTollowing recent heavy rains, 
the Capertree River in New 
South Wales, Australia, burst its 
banks, washed away several 
homes, and sent hundreds of 
people fleeing to high ground. 
The township of Glen Davis, 
which includes a shale oil mine, 
was involved ip this disaster. 

At the height of the flood, a 
Ukrainian migrant named Pale- 
woda, who works at the mine, 
swam across the river four times, 
twice to get to work and back, 
and twice to see if his wife was 
sale. 

The current was so strong that, 
each time it carried the brave 
swimmer over a quarter of a mile 
downstream before he could 
reach the opposite bank. 


Good Turn 




So that two wards closed through 
lack of staff could be re-opened, 
fourteen boys at Chislehurst and 
Sidcup' County Grammar School 
volunteered to work-as orderlies at 
Queen Mary’s Hospital,Sidcup, Kent. 
Here is one of the boys on duty. 


A Decision Long Delayed 


A colf match begun 36 years 
■“ ago in Scotland was con¬ 
cluded recently in America. 

The two contestants in this 
long-drawn-out game were Marty 
Cromb, professional at the Toledo 
Country Club in Ohio, and Bill 
Wotherspoon, professional at the • 
Southern Hills Country Club at 
Tulsa in Oklahoma. 

In 1913 at the little Scottish 
town of ■ Monifieth, both these 
men, at that time caddies on the 
local golf course, entered for a 
junior championship. They met 
in the final and finished the 
round all square. The play-off 
was arranged for a later day, but 
circumstances prevented this 
taking’place. The two youths 
emigrated to America, and lost 
touch with each other. 

However, in 1946 both arrived 
at Chicago,for the annual meet¬ 
ing: ?df theLPiofessional Golfers’ 
Association, .qf .America. When 
they met they were reminded of f 
that unfinished final of so many 


years before and decided that 
they should play it off. 

It was not till recently, how¬ 
ever, that the final took place at 
Dunedin in Florida, before a 
large crowd. At the end of 18 
holes they were still all square 
and had to play yet another 
round several days later. This 
was eventually won at the last 
hole by Marty Cromb, who has 
told the story while home on. 
holiday in his native Monifieth. 


Crossing the Channel 

attempt is soon to be made 
to guide a model cruiser and 
a model aeroplane across the 
English Channel by means of 
radio control from a launch. 

The cruiser, which will be 
hermetically sealed, will be fitted 
with a water-cooled engine’ and 
is expected To make the crossing 
in about .42 hqurs. , If all goes 
well the ; plane should cross in 
under an hour” and a half. 


The C hildrtn 
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VIVE LA FRANCE l 

T he French President’s visit 
to Britain is one of those 
happy occasions when the peoples 
of France and Britain can rejoice 
together. Separated by a strip 
of sea and speaking different 
languages, the two nations are 
closely linked by sympathies, 
combined in the western union 
of Europe, and firmly united in 
their love of freedom. Out¬ 
wardly the phlegmatic English 
and the effervescent French seem 
vastly different, but they are 
undivided in their loyalty to 
democratic ways, in their respect 
tor the rights of the individual, 
and in their love of family life. 

France has been tested in the 
fires of war and defeat", and has 
emerged with renewed vigour. 
This summer, we hope, thousands 
of British young people will cross 
the Channel to see for them¬ 
selves the lovely land of France 
with its rich stores of glorious art 
and architecture; but, better 



President Auriol 


still, to meet French people and 
learn about their way of life 
and their great traditions. 

The wit, the gaiety, and the 
love of culture displayed for 
centuries by the people of France 
have made their country the 
leader of all that is finest in 
civilisation, and now that France 
is restored again to her high 
position among the nations we 
all salute the French President 
with “ Vive la France !” 


Boys’ Favourite Books 

goME indication of the kind of 
books now popular with 1 
boys aged . 14 to 18 was given 
recently by Mi- Martin Parr, 
who has studied the reading 
habits of the members of a 
Shoreditch, London, club. , 

They would not read books by 
Scott, Ainsworth, Fenimore 
Cooper, Thackeray, Goldsmith, 
and Anthony Hope, and had no 1 
interest in Robinson Crusoe and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Among other authors of the 
past the most popular was 
Henty, and then Jules Verne, 
John Buchan, Baroness Orczy, 
R. L. Stevenson, Conan Doyle; 
and Rider Haggard. 

The boys’ favourite charac¬ 
ters were Sherlock Holmes, 
William, Bulldog Drummond, 
Biggies, and—most of all—The 
Saint. 

British youth, as ever, delights 
in adventure. 

The Rine It Rineth 
every day 

goME students of language be¬ 
lieve that actors on the 
London stage in Shakespeare’s 
time said, “ The rine it rineth 
every dye,” and that this was 
then the fashionable pronunci¬ 
ation. 

A London lad aged 16 who 
was recently, given his first 
acting part may be sighing tor 
thos^ days (dyes ?). For when 
he spoke to expert actors about 
his ambition to become one of 
their standing, they told him he 
had talent and was . of good 
appearance, but that he must 
get rid of his Cockney accent. 

For two months he worked at 
a school of dramatic art ridding 
himself of the homely speech of 
dear old London town. Then he 
was given a part in a play—but 
it is that of a boy with a strong 
Cockney accent! 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Emerson wrote, A frieiuf 
may be reckoned the masterpiece of 
Nature. 


Under the E 


NO EASY ROAD 

gRiTAiN’s new Parliament has 
no easy road in front of it. 
Its members, fresh from the 
polls, must now turn their* 
attention to the hard and 
stubborn facts of our economic 
position. We are not paying our 
way as a people in spite of the 
magnificent rise in our- exports. 
The wastage of the war years 
is only slowly being replaced. 
There is, too, rising fear through¬ 
out the world of a new arms 
race between the Powers. 

These are hard facts. But it 
is when facing hard facts that 
the British people display their 
finest spirit, and with wise 
leadership they will stride for¬ 
ward to permanent economic 
stability, and thus maintain a 
leading place in the world’s 
affairs. Now that our political 
choice-for the immediate years 
ahead is made, the whole nation 
must’pull together—each for all. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If home ties are 
dearer than schoo' 
ties 


jPHE Council of Industrial Design 
is collecting women’s grievances 
on a large scale. Will weigh .their 
words. 

0 

old man wants his grandson to 
start as he did and be a hotel 
page. Take a leaf out of 
his book. > 

’0 . ' 

J yiSBECH Town Council , 

has refused to provide • 
its rent collectors with am- 
brellas. Their enthusiasm ’■ 

will be dampened. » 

. 0 -rrf 

GERMAN scientist thinks 1 

-..jt.niay be possible to 


make'a new planet. Why not pLA 
a new world ? .si 
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THINGS SAID 

yHE teachers of today are the 
inheritors of a great period 
of intellectual progress, so great 
that some of them can remember, 
in their own lifetime, changes of 
outlook of almost revolutionary 
importance. , 

Vice-Chancellor, 
London University 

Jet us not shut out the hope 
that the burden of fear and 
want may be lifted for a glorious 
era from the bruised and weary 
shoulders of mankind. 

' Mr Churchill 

T knt following the election 
gives people a chance to 
repent for all the harsh and 
perhaps untrue things that have 
been said during the previous 
week. The Rector of Lambeth 

"There are large numbers of 
bishops who frequently have 
to wash up. 

Bishop of St Edmitnilsbury 
and Ipswich 


T _-ogets We Want 

a recent New York exhibition 
a gadget was shown which 
whines when the car to which it 
is attached touches the kerb. 
This kerb-warner is made of 
piano wire. 

The idea should be extended. 
Why not school books that 
scream when you leave them in 
the bus, school caps that shrivel 
up on any other than their 
rightful owner’s head, and so on ? 

CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 

We could never have loved 
the earth so well if we had 
had no childhood in it—if it 
were not the earth where the 
same flowers come up again 
every spring that we used: to 
gather with our. tiny fingers as 
we sat lisping to ourselves on 
the grass—the same hips and 
haws on the autumn hedgerows 
—the same redbreasts that we 
used to call " God’s birds,” be¬ 
cause they did no harm to the 
precious crops. George Eliot 


ditor’s Table 

ffHE modern child, says a critic, 
has no manners. Better than 
having bad ones. 

3 

jY VIOLIN has been made out of 
3000 matches. Scarcely match¬ 
less. 

a 

(fHEESE may contain the cure for 
the common cold. Have scientists 
found a mile of evidence ? 

0 

gOME housewives use boot polish- 
on their floors. Polish every 
square foot. 



IDS are still to be-fashionable.'. .A 
heck was expected. 


Leek or Daffodil? 

jyj.tRCH the First is St David’s 
Day, the day upon which 
Welshmen in all parts of the 
world commemorate their patron 
saint, and, according to indi¬ 
vidual fancy, sport either the 
leek or the daffodil as their 
national emblem. 

The more ancient emblem is 
the leek, and its origin is said to 
date from a great victory over 
the Saxons in the sixth century, 
when St David made the Welsh¬ 
men put leeks in their hats to 
distinguish them from their 
enemies. 

Shakespeare in Henry V as¬ 
sumes that the emblem origi¬ 
nated at the battle of Crecy, 
where the Welshmen played a 
notable part wearing “ leeks in 
their Monmouth caps." How¬ 
ever, others attribute its adop¬ 
tion merely to the fact that the 
leek is a favourite dish with all 
Welshmen. 

In modern times the daffodil 
has been adopted in preference 
to " the verdant leek.” Most 
people admit that the daffodil 
has certain advantages as an 
emblem ; and those who,, in their 
fidelity to the leek, protest 
against. the wearing of the 
daffodil are reminded that both 
belong to the same plant family. 

As for St David himself, he is 
the subject of much legend. 
What is beyond dispute is that 
on the death of St Dubricius he 
became Archbishop of Caerleon, 
and transferred the see to Mene- 
via, now known as St David's. 
He died about the year 544. 


DOLLS’ FESTIVAL 

r pIE third day of the third 
month is a holiday for all 
little Japanese girls. For March 3 
is the day of the Dolls’ Festival 
(O Hina Sama), a very old 
custom, celebrated in every 
house where a young girl lives,' 

On this day are set out, upon 
shelves specially built for the 
occasion, wonderfully-made and 
beautifully-dressed figures of 
Japanese Emperors and Em¬ 
presses, complete With model 
courtiers, furniture, china, chairs, 
and screens. But these are not 
toys to be played with, for they 
are family heirlooms that pass 
from mother to daughter for 
generations. 

Japanese boys have their own 
Festival, on the fifth day of the 
fifth month. On May 5, from 
tlie houses where boys live, are 
flown huge paper and cotton fish, 
looking like the wind socks we 
see on our aerodromes. Dolls 
are also dressed as warriors, 
with armour and swords, spears 
and shields. 

TRUE REST 

J^est is not quitting 
. The busy career ; 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 

Tis the brook’s motion. 
Clear without strife ; 

Fleeting to ocean. 

After its life. 

Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 

Tis , onward, unswerving,.. 

. And this is true rest.. . :. 

Goethe ,, 


7 

The Future of Manchuria 

IWJanchuria, the north-eastern province of the old Chinese 
Empire with amazing undeveloped resources, is again 
prominent in the news. For under the treaty recently concluded 
between Russia and the Communist Chinese People’s Republic, 
Manchuria receives benefits which were not granted in the 1945 
treaty with Nationalist China. 


tCe-.ch 4, 1950 



Riding to Market 

Farmer Middleton, of Horsey Farm, 
near Muchelney, Somerset, took his 
wife shopping on horseback after the 
swollen River Parret burst its banks. 

Growing Pains of a 
Great Exhibition 

JJearing in mind the great task 
of preparing for the London 
Festival of 1951, it is interesting 
to recall the fact that the choice 
of Hyde Park as the setting for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
made only the year before— 
exactly 100 years ago this week, 
to be precise. 

The decision was not reached 
without anger and long debates— 
great was the controversy con¬ 
cerning the site. Rival factions 
advocated Trafalgar Square, 
Leicester Square, Regent’s Park, 
Somerset House, Battersea Fields, 
the Isle of Dogs, even Smith- 
field meat market; and the pro¬ 
posal io nse Hyde Park came 
from Prince Albert, who pointed 
out that there lay a site with 
practically unequalled ad¬ 
vantages—a site, moreover, that 
belonged to the Crown and had 
only to be asked for. 

So a hundred years ago Hyde 
Park was at last chosen, and the 
immense work was begun. But 
opponents of the scheme were 
not silenced; they protested that 
the proposed building, the 
Crystal Palace, would involve the 
destruction of some fine old trees 
on the site, and Mr Punch made 
fun of them with a mock warn¬ 
ing to the Prince Consort, begin¬ 
ning ; 

Albert! spare those trees, 

Mind where you fix your show; 
For mercy’s sake, don’t, please. 
Go spoiling Rotten Row. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, who built 
the Crystal Palace (later removed 
to Sydenham), met the objection 
by a happy device. He added a 
domed glass roof which canopied 
the precious trees without doing 
damage to a single leaf! ‘ 


LIGHTS UP AT 
THE OVAL 

r £ 1 HE scoreboard at Surrey’s 
famous Oval is to be equipped 
with lights next season, so that 
spectators can identify the fields-' 
men more easily. 

The numbers printed against 
the players’ names on the score- 
card will also be shown on 
the scoreboard, and beside each 
number will be a small electric 
bulb. When a player fields the 
ball the light beside that number 
on the scoreboard will flash.; This 
system should mean fewer argu¬ 
ments among the spectators. 


The most outstanding of these 
benefits are the handing back to 
China' of the property in Man¬ 
churia seized from »Japanese 
owners at the end of the war; 
and, on the signing of the peace 
treaty with Japan, but in any 
ease not later than 1952, the 
transfer of the Changchun rail¬ 
way, Dairen, and Port Arthur to 
the Chinese People's Republic. 

Manchuria is half a million 
square miles in area, and might 
well become one of the most 
prosperous countries on earth. 

Over its surface are scattered 
great deposits of mineral wealth, 
including • coal, iron, lead, silver, 
and gold. In addition there are 
huge forest reserves in the north 
and east, lying on the hill-slopes, 
and between are fertile valleys. 
In the south lies a wide-spreading 
plain, swampy in parts, but with 
one of the most fertile soils 
known anywhere. 

Manchuria is destined to 
become one of the most thickly 
populated areas on the earth’s 
surface. Its present population is 
about 45 million. Peasants have 
swarmed into it from the over- 
populated plains of northern 
China at over a quarter of a 
million a year, and the popula¬ 
tion has doubled this century. 

So far only about half the 
arable soil is under cultivation. 


Jr was written of Sir Philip 
Sidney that, when he was a 
boy, even his teachers found in 
him something to observe and 
learn from —“his talk was ever 
of knowledge.’’ But there was 
certainly one thing that neither 
he nor they knew or cared about 
in his princely home at Pens- 
hurst Place, Kent. And that was 
—Kerb Drill. 

Today, however, at Penshurst 
Place—England's finest baronial 
hall—a young representative of 
the Sidneys, the daughter of Lord 
De L’Jsle and Dudley, V C, has 
been teaching her father kerb 
drill. 

In congratulating the police 
sergeant who had been giving 
road-safety talks at her school, 
lessons which she passed on to 
him, Lord De L’lsle and Dudley 
said he did not really mind having 


Before the' war over a million 
acres of rice, one of the peasants’ 
staple food products, were 
planted annually. Actually, how¬ 
ever, as the main food of the 
people, kaoliang (sorghum) ex¬ 
ceeded this in importance. But 
the most remarkable of all crops 
were soya beans, of which, until 
1939, Manchuria produced two- 
fifths o£ the total world harvest. 
The average crop was five million 
tons, two-thirds of which were 
exported. 

As to the country’s mineral 
resources, the Liaotung Peninsula 
contains more than three- 
quarters of the iron reserves ci 
the Far East, and the coalfield of 
Fashun has seams of enormous 
thicknesses. The life of the Man¬ 
churian coalfields is put at 400 
years. 

The country became a vast 
workshop of the Japanese war 
machine. Steel, oil from coal, 
and munitions were produced 
in huge quantities, and heavy 
industries steadily transferred 
here from the Japanese home 
islands. In a dozen years the 
output of pig iron rose from 
400,000 tons a year to 2,530,000 
tons. 

Today, of course, peace and 
good government are essential for 
the development of Manchuria's 
vast resources. 


to stand on the edge of his carpet 
practising kerb drill under the 
watchful eye of his daughter! 

Doubtless he got through his 
examination with flying colours, 
but that is more than some 
grown-ups can do, for the Aber¬ 
deen Traffic Department, in their 
road accident report, have 
suggested that adults might well 
learn a little kerb drill from 
children. 

At Burnley an essay com¬ 
petition on the subject of Teach¬ 
ing Adults Road Safety, was won 
by a 13-year-old girl, who 
suggested putting up safety 
slogans in public houses. 

At Burnham, so great is young 
.people’s interest in road safety 
that one representative from 
every school has been invited to 
join the local Road Safety Com¬ 
mittee. 



Adults Can Learn From Children 
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Setting Rivers 
to Work 
in Rhodesia 

A man sitting on a tractor that 
was tearing up the grass- 
covered veld near Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia recently, was 
beginning the creation of a new 
lake which will be nine miles 
long and 5000 acres in extent. 

He was the Colony’s Minister of 
Agriculture, and he was starting 
what he justly described as a 
great engineering venture—the 
construction of the Hunyani 
Poort Dam, which wili confine 
the lake. 

The dam wall will be 120 feet 
high—the highest of its type in 
southern Africa—680 feet long, 
and 900 feet thick at its base. A 
power station is expected to be 
built near it, and the lake 
formed by it will increase the 
water supply of Salisbury and its 
suburbs and, it is hoped, enable 
new industries to be developed 
near the dam. 

The Minister said . that the 
new lake will also provide a 
wonderful pleasure resort for 
those who enjoy boating, fish¬ 
ing, and sailing. 

Irrigation Scheme 

Another vast project that civil 
engineers have recommended to 
the Government of this growing 
young country is a huge irriga¬ 
tion scheme for the hot Sabi 
Valley in the south-east' of the 
country. 

The Sabi Valley is a thinly- 
populated region covered in many 
parts by almost impenetrable 
bush. By building a big dam on 
the shallow, slow-flowing Sabi 
river, an area of between 
300,000 and 400,000 acres would 
be irrigated, and later a number 
of minor dams and weirs might 
be constructed on other streams 
in the district so that an even 
greater stretch of farmland 
would be provided with a regular 
water supply. 

A new community of white 
people and Africans could then 
be established there, 'complete 
with roads, hospitals, schools, and 
other services. 



Pioneers ® 


23. DANIEL BOONE, 

American trail-blazer 


In 1769 Boone 
explored the vast 
fertile wilderness of 
Kentucky, in constant 
peril from Mature and 
hostile Indians. Later, 
he led the settlers 
who founded Boones- 
borough, and be¬ 
friended many more. 



Daniel Boone, Pennsylvania- 
born blacksmith and wagoner, 
fought alongside George 
Washington when Genera! 
Braddock's force, advancing 
on fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg, 
was ambushed by French and 
Red Indians in 17S5.. 



Boone was captured 
in 1778 by Shawnee 
Indians, who held 
him in such 
esteem that •they 
‘'adopted" him. 

Fscaping, he resumed' 
the great task of 
opening new paths 
1 into the wilds. 



_ 

Although he won new homes 
for thousands. Boone gained 
nothing for himself save 
honour. He remains one 
-of the greatest of American 
pioneers, his courage and 
resource as splendid as his 
marksmanship and woodcraft. 


The Return of England’s Most Famous Window 


HJ^he great work of replacing the 
glass in the famous Five 
Sisters window in York Minster 
has been started, and should be 
finished by August. 

Seven hundred years old, this 
window is the finest of its kind 
in existence. It consists of five 
lancets each 5 feet wide and over 
50 feet long, and therefore con¬ 
taining some 1250 square feet of 
glass—over 100,000 pieces of 13th- 
century glass. The glass, known 
as grisaille, is a pale greenish 
grey, . and painted with formal 
foliage designs or groups of 
figures in dark brown enamel. 

The legend of the window's 
creation is welt known. In 
Nicholas Nickleby Dickens tells 
how five sisters first designed it, 

SEA STUDY 

'J’kg 70 short courses for teachers 
arranged this year by the 
Ministry ■ of Education • include 
one in nautical instruction, to be 
held at Lowestoft from April 17 
to 24. About sixty men and 
women teachers from schools 
around the coast will attend, and 
preference will be given to head 
teachers from secondary modern 
schools 

The purpose of the course is 
to stimulate an interest in life at 
sea, including the handling and 
sailing of boats. . There will be 
lectures on boat-building, chart- 
work, marine biology, meteoro¬ 
logy, as well as the history of the 
sea, and its prose and poetry. 


working their original patterns in 
tapestry before they were copied 
in glass. After the great window 
had been installed in its place 
in the north transept of York 
Minster, the sisters came Sunday 
after Sunday to pray beneath it, 
until at last one of them came 
no more. As time went on 
another sister died, and then 
another, until only one sister was 
left to pray alone. But the day 
came when she, too, passed on, 
and the five sisters were seen no 
more. 

Twice during the present cen¬ 
tury has the precious glass been 
removed from the Five Sisters 
Window. After the First World 
War it was cleaned and releaded, 
its restoration taking nearly two 
years, and just twenty-five years 
ago it was unveiled by, our 
present Queen (then the Duchess 
of York) in memory of the 1515 
women of the British Empire who 
gave their lives during the First 
World War. 

There is a romantic story 
about the metal which was used 
to reiead it on that occasion, for 
it was discovered among the 
ruins of Rievaulx Abbey in 1924. 
When beautiful Rievaulx was dis¬ 
solved by Henry VIII the lead 
was stripped from its roof, 
melted down and sent to London, 
there to become the property of 
the king—that is, all except five 
ingots which the monks managed 
to hide. For more than 400 years 
this lead lay buried, then, appro¬ 
priately enough, it was found, in 


time to be of service to York 
Minster. 

Prior to 1925 the glass in the 
window had acquired a warm 
orange tint, owing to a slight de¬ 
posit of iron rust from .the" bars 
that had held it in position. In 
restoration the glass regained Its 
lovely grey-green colour again, to 
be admired by people from 
every corner of the world until,, 
with the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939, it was once 
more buried. 

Now, once again, master crafts¬ 
men are at work replacing the 
glass, and when the huge mass 
of scaffolding is taken down the 
great Five Sisters window will 
be seen again in all its glory. 

Entering the Church 

opportunity for schoolboys 
who are thinking of becoming 
clergymen to talk over their am¬ 
bition with one another is being 
given by the Central Advisory 
Council of Training for the 
Ministry. 

A conference for those over 16 
is to be held at Jesus College, 
Oxford, from April 15 to 18. The 
boys will hold discussions among 
themselves, hear talks by ex-, 
perienced clergymen, and receive 
advice about the courses of study 
and training open to them. 

Full details can be obtaihed 
from the Conference . Secretary. 
C A C T M, Church House, Dean's 
Yard, London, S W1. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 4 . 1950 

As Chaucer Was 
Walking Up 
Friday Street 

A ll who love London are 
- anxious at a suggestion that 
ancient Friday Street, east of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, may dis¬ 
appear when this part of the City 
is rebuilt. The suggestion was 
made recently by the City 
Corporation’s Planning Officer. 

“As I was walking up Friday 
Street,” said Geoffrey Chaucer in 
1386, “I observed .a new sign 
hanging out with these arms 
thereon, and inquired what, inn 
that was that had hung out these 
arms of Scrope.” 

He, “Geffray , Chaucerr, Esq- 
uier," was giving evidence in a 
case in which . Sir Robert- 
Grosvenor laid claims to certain 
arms (crest) which were claimed 
” as belonging to Richard, Lord 
Scrope. 

Ben and Will 

Among this street’s' other 
memories is the' famous Mermaid 
Tavern where Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson used to meet. An 
old writer says of them: “Many 
- were ‘ the . wit-combates betwixt 
him and Ben Jonson, which two 
1 behold like a Spanish great 
gallion, and an English man-of- 
War; Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in 
Learning; Solid, but Slow in his 
performances. Shake-spear, with 
the English man-of-War, lesser 
in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all the tides, 
tack about arid.'take advantage of 
all winds, by the quickness of his 
Wit and Invention.” ! 

It was Ben Jonson. who 
founded a sort of club at the 
Mermaid where, as well as his 
friend Will, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Dr Donne would meet arid 
sharpen their wits in good- 
humoured raillery. 

Many years later Keats wrote 
of The Mermaid: 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known. 
Happy field or mossy cavern 
Choicer than the Mermaid 
. Tavern?. 

Surely the last trace of. this 
ancient City way should not be 
obliterated? 


TREASURE ISLAND —R. L. Stevenson’s Famous Adventure Story Told in Pictures 



It was nearly dark when Jim, creeping 
cautiously through the scrub, came to 
where Ben Gunn, the castaway, had told 
him he kept his home-made boat, a sort 
of coracle. Not far away the Hispaniola 
v/as anchored. Most of the pirates were 
ashore round a fire. .Jim’s plan was to 
cut the ship’s hawser so that she would 
drift aground, for he felt sure the pirates 


The coracle was made of goatskins 
stretched on a wooden frame, and on this 
Jim was carried by the current towards 
the ship, darkness hiding him from the 
pirates ashore. Jim found the anchor 
hawser and sawed it through with his 
knife, but the ship, instead of going 
aground, drifted towards the open sea, and 
Jim, unable ta.cqntrol the coracle with 
the piddle, drifted after it. 


Ship and coracle were both 
carried out of .the calm inlet 
and soon Jim, in his tiny craft, 
was dancing helplessly on the 
waves. Two men had been left 
on board by Long John and they 
had been drinking in the cabin 
when the ship was cut loose. 
Now they came running on 
deck with cries of alarm. 


Giving himself up for lost 
Jim curled up in the coracle, 
and at last fell asleep. It 
was daylight when he awoke 
and he was still close to the 
Island. Sea-lions were bark¬ 
ing on the flat rocks, not far 
away, and Jim, who had never 
heard of such creatures, was 
■ afraid't6 try to land there. 


Wanted to sail her away by themselves 

' t ,, i' -; : ‘ . 

'’tKutNinntminc-: What will Jim find aboard the Hispaniola? Sbe next week’s instalment of this thrilling tdh 


By degrees he found ha could paddle the 
coracle without the risk of upsetting it. 
He was tortured with thirst, and longed 
to land. Then, round a promontory, he 
saw the Hispaniola with her mainsail set. 
But she was yawing this way and that, 
her sail now full, now flapping idly, as 
though there was no one steering her. 
Thinking the two men must have de¬ 
serted her; he resolved to get on board. 
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JANE & DAVID IN ATHENS 

A Complete Short Story 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

The End of the 
Journey 


F unny to think,” said Jane 
slowly, ‘‘that we shall be 
- sitting at our desks at 
school in England this time next 

week!” . . . . 

David made a face. ‘‘You 
might' keep a thought Tike. that 
to..yourself;” he growled. . 

“Well, the tour had to end 
sometime. And I’d sooner it 
ended with a bang——” . 

“Do you want someone to 
chuck a bomb at us, or what?” 

Jane laughed. “I didn’t mean 
that sort of bang. You know the 
fighting is supposed to be all 
over, or we shouldn’t-have come 
to Greece at all. No; I meant it’s, 
nice to' finish up in a wonderful 
place like Athens, not somewhere 
tame.” 

There was certainly nothing 
tame about the view in front of 
them as they talked.' 

After breakfast they had 
rushed out of the hotel, leaving 
behind them the ultra-modern 
Athens of Constitution Square 
with its rows of sleek American 
cars, its jewellers and florists and 
cocktail bars, and scrambled up 
the ancient stairways of the 
Acropolis. . 

^ow they stood on the summit 
of that historic crag they had 
so often read about at school. 


Above their heads soared the 
shattered columns of the great 
temple, the Parthenon. The 
shadows of those pillars, first 
raised nearly twenty-four cen¬ 
turies before, fell in broad stripes 
‘across tlie-hilltop. . . .. 

, Below them the city, old and 
new, spread across the plain to 
the port of Piraeus, several miles 


Meet MORGAN OF 
THE MOUNTIES 
here next week 


away. Southwards gleamed the 
blue Aegean Sea, and to east and 
west rose mountains famous in 
Greek legend, dappled now with 
the last snows of spring. 

Strolling round the top of the 
great crag they could look down 
on the open-air theatre where 
the world’s first great plays had 
been acted. Here had come the 
panting messenger with news of 
the victory at Marathon—there¬ 
by giving a name for long-dis¬ 
tance • races ever afterwards. 
Down there, in the market-place, 
Herodotus had read aloud the 


THE CN NATIONAL 
HANDWRITING TEST 

Prizes Worth Over £750 to be Won! 

Entries for the great CN Handwriting Test of 1950 are now being 
received from schools and colleges in all.parts of Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, the Ghannel Islands, and Eire. . All boys and girls who are full¬ 
time pupils at schools in this area may enter, providing they are under 
17 years of age—and, moreover, there are THREE AGE GROUPS so 
that all have an equal opportunity of winning. 

-This is the second annual writing contest sponsored by C N, and’as 
1950 is the year of the Children’s Safety Campaign an adaptation of the 
well-known “ Kerb Drill " has been selected as the Test Passage to be 
written. I^ach entrant has simply to copy out this passage—which is 
given on the Entry Form—in the style of writing he or she is taught 
at, school. Remember there are the following 
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2nd PRIZES 
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The. Closing Date for? entries is Friday, March 31. When returned, .each 
completed entry is to he sent iu as part of the school’s total entry, in accordance 
with the competition rules printed on the Entry Form. I ,, ... . 


first history written in Europe. 
Socrates had been tried there 
and put to death. Plato and 
Aristotle had both taught there. 
Sculpture—which in past weeks 
the children had seen treasured, 
however worn and damaged, in 
the art galleries of other Euro¬ 
pean cities—had come fresh from 
the sculptor’s chisel in this city of 
genius, more than two thousand 
years .ago. 

“I shall think of this when 
we’re back,” said David. “There's 
an old photograph of the Parth¬ 
enon hanging in our form-room 
—I shall look up at it when I’m 
bored, and think about the real 
thing.” 

' “Who’s- reminding 11 s about 
school now?.” Marie teased him. . 
.’“Sorry!”' * 

“I don't mind all that much. 
It’ll be nice to see all the other 
girls again. Trouble is,” she 
laughed, “they'll all expect me to 
bring them something back.” 

Jt was quite a problem. For one 
thing, their allowance of 
money being so limited, she 
could not afford dozens of expen¬ 
sive souvenirs. For another, 
since the company was to return 
from Athens by B O A C plane, 
personal luggage had to be kept 
down to the minimum weight. 

Jane had solved the problem 
as best she could. For two or 
three special friends she had 
found special presents. For the 
others she had bought, last week 
in Geneva, a little store of choco¬ 
late, and pencils in gaily-coloured 
wood. Remembering the dull 
brown utility pencils they had all 
been using when she came away, 

, she felt that these bright, reds 
and yellows and greens and blues 
would be very welcome. 

She had not heard that, since 
the company left England on its 
European tour, such pencils had 
come back into the shops at 
home. 

* * $ 

rpiiAT afternoon there was • a 
grand party' at the British 
Legation, in honour of the opera 
company. David’s best suit had 
been whisked away by the hotel- 
maid, and brought back cleaned 
and pressed in a matter of hours. 
His mother, busy as she was with 
her own preparations, good- 
naturedly found time to take 
Jane's hair in hand and reduce 
it to an orderly condition worthy 
of the great occasion. 

It was a very brilliant party. 

There were foreign ambassa¬ 
dors and ministers and members 
of the Greek government; there 
were musicians and music critics 
and - theatrical personalities, and 
there were numerous other ladies 
and gentlemen who did not look 
particularly clever but had 
enough money to make up for it. 

Every one who mattered in 
Athenian society was there. 
David, uncomfortable in best suit 
and new shoes, growled in Jane’s 
ear that anyhow the food was ail 
right, though it took a lot of 
trouble getting a simple glass of 
lemonade. 

“How long do we have to stay 
here?” he demanded in a ioud 
whisper. 

“Shi” hissed Jane. “Daddie 
says . we' _ must wait for . the 
oth'ejs,” ... . - '' 

“Why? ' .This is awfully, boring; 
Couldn’t, we slip out?” ! 

;;'.‘“No,”; These, tilings -are awfully 
strict.' There’s a .member of the 
Greek Royal Family.' here—prin¬ 
cess 1 of something. Till she 
leaves, no one else can possibly 
go.” 

“Well, I hope site doesn’t stay 
too long 1 ” 

Continued on :page 1C 
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SUNRISE to SUNSET 



for the beefy, family drink 
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The vital clue is 
on this page. 

Give it to your •:::T V 
Mum. With L ' 
this hint and a tin of Cadbury's 
Bournville Cocoa she will quickly 
detect how to keep your tin filled 
with smashing ofT-rat ion almond 
TRUFFLES ! 



CHOCOLATE 
almohd truffles 

CaiMS't •«■“ r " ,pt 
2 oz. icing sugar 

iasafsSS'* 
.iSSssu 

Cream cookingtat and 

in 8 a smooth 

gradually, m g L stly mix in 
paste is ° bt8 '" e n j van illa essence. 

. goldensyrur “te-into balls. 

Shape the .ruffle Paste w . (tiamile 

golden syrup 
ami loss in , 
thopped •> 

almonds. 



'★Motberr knows that the .-solution r l® the 
problemjof tastier drinks, rsweets, cakes and 
;‘afters* isjQidbury’s Roarnvillc Cocoa. 
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PUPPETRY 

Increasing in popularity, 
Puppetry is a fascinating hobby 
appealing to one person or a 
group. 

The books listed below have 
been described as the ‘Classics 
of English Puppet Literature.’ 
The main contributor, H. W. 
Whanslaw, is the President cf 
the British Puppetry Guild. 

All titles are fully illustrated 
with easy to follow drawings. 

THE MODEL 
THEATRE SERIES 

PUPPETRY FOR 
BEGINNERS 

A. B. Allen 

EVERYBODY'S 

THEATRE 

H. W. Whanslaw 

ANIMAL PUPPETRY 

H. W. Whanslaw 

SPECIALISED 

PUPPETRY 

H. W. Whanslaw 

EVERYBODY'S 
MARIONETTE BOOK 

H. W. Whanslaw 

SHADOW PLAY 

H. W. Whanslaw 

' All titles: 5s. net 

Write for descriptive leaflet 

WELLS, GARDNER, DARTON 

& Co. Ltd. . } -ie I 7$2 

49 Brighton Road, Redhill, Surrey 
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WHAT A MARVELLOUS BIKE! 



Yes. it's the _ 

"Ti ISA GOLDEN WINGS! 

C ALL IN and see it at your cycle shop ! How it 
stands out with its speedy lines and. brilliant 
blue and silver finish. Imagine what it must be 
like to ride one! This is a machine specially 
designed to make the utmost of every ounce of 
skill and energy that you put into riding. You 
ought to try it! 

IT’S TIME YOU HAD aIMSA 

FREE ! Fully illustrated catalogue! Just send a postcard to 
B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 11 


64 = FREE 

fe Here's a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. A 

► This magnificent offer is for one week 1 
only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the 1 
► ideal album for beginners or for holding 4 

► duplicates. The cover is most attractively a 
designed in TWO COLOURS, there are ^ 
► 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized illua- f 
L trations with spaces for new issues. It a 
f will hold over 1,500 stamps, INDEXED J 
F and contains much useful information, i 
Remember, supplies are strictly limited, J 
I so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE a 
F GIFT. Enclose 6d. for packing and ^ 
► postage and request our famous Approvals 4 
L together with illustrated price list of A 
r albums, packets and 6et3. ^ 

► LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 1 

► LTD. ^ 

► (C.N.), WEST. KIRBY, WIRUAL i 


: AIRMAILS—FREE 

S A splendid BIG VALUE PACKET 
; of TEN MODERN AIRMAILS will 
• be sent as a gift to all readers who 
" request Approvals and enclose 2Jd. 
■ postage. Don’t Delay —Send Now. 

S O.' WOOLCOCK (C.N.), 

- BRAMPTON, CUMBERLAND. 


* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 2 id. 
postage and ask to see an Approval selection 
of attractive stamps. 

C STOCKTON & CO. 

. BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 

WE ST CLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


PACKETS or APPROVALS 

No free gifl3 but full value for MONEY. 

loo diff. WHOLE WORLD... 1/- 

50 cliff. CHINA . 1/- 

10O ; ditt. FRENCH COLS. ..i 2/6 

200 diff. HUNGARY ... ... 3/* 

50 diff. AUSTRIA ... ... 1/- 

10 dift., TRIANGULARS ... 1/6 

• Many other bargains. List Id. 

Fino selection of Approvals on request. 
HANP&SON, 37 ROSEBERYRP., EPSOM 



RADIO . THE HOBBY 

with the future Start 
learningthe practicalway. 
With a D5 Coil you can 
build this crystal set, or 
I, 2 & 3-valve sets. Coil, 
drawingsand full instruct. 
5/-. Crystal kitillus. 15/-, 
assembled 18/-. All parts 
supplied separately. 
Hilltiolds Mail Radio, 
8 Burnham Road, 
Whitley. Coventry. 


SUPERB NEW 

GREEK PICTORIAL 

Set, commemorating liberation of Albania, 
194 r, sent absolutely FREE 10 applicants 
sending 3 d. stamp for myfamous Approvals. 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. GPI), 

18 Thisttedene, East Molesey, SURREY. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A fine unused set of New Zealand Yictory 
stamps showing Lake Mathiesou, King Geo. 
VI and Parliauieut, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the Union Jack in the background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill's great 
Hattie of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
designs truly symbolising the sources of 
Peace, Strength and Victory, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing 2M. postage." 

R, D. Harrison, ftoydon, Ware 


-25 SPAIN FREE— 

This most interesting packet containing 
25 All Different Stamps, with several 
large General Franco stamps and obsolete 
issues will be sent absolutely free to 
all stamp collectors enclosing 2id. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 
(No obligation—no rubbish). 
Bridgnorth Stamp Co. (CN19), Bridgnorth! 


Large Fr. 
COLONIALS 

(3 fine sets) 
to collectors 
asking to see my 
famous Approvals. Send 3d. for postage & lists. 

WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Dept. 45, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 



DUTCH WARSHIPS PKT 



ABSOLUTELY FREE. This fine Large 
stamp of HOLLAND showing Dutch Cruiser “ De 
Ruyter," issued during the war by the Free Dutch 
Government in Britain. In addition we will also 
send to you Free, a pictorial SWITZERLAND 
showing the famous Chillon Castle on the shores 
of Lake Geneva, a handsome DENMARK of the 
Late King Christian X, and finally a War Stamp of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

All these desirable stamps ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just write for Dutch Warships Pkt Free 
and enclose 3d stamp for our posting costs to you, 
and also ask to see an Approval Selection.^ - 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


The End of the Journey 


Continued Itotn page 9 
tall young lady had observed 
David's scowl and edged to¬ 
wards them with an amused 
smile playing round her ■ lips. 
“Not exactly enjoying yourselves, 
eh?" she murmured in a husky 
American accent. “Don’t feel at 
home among all these stuffed 
shirts? How I sympathise!” 

“Aren’t you a—a ‘ stuffed 
shirt ’ yourself, then?" Jane ven¬ 
tured, taking courage from the 
twinkle in the lady’s eye. “I—I 
must say, you don't look like 
one!” ' 

“Rather not! I’m here on 
duty. Press. The name is Mary 
Knight Colwell, Trans-Conti¬ 
nental News - Agency.” She 
glanced round at the eddying 
throng of fashionable guests. 
“And between you and me, folks, 
this isn’t my notion of reporting 
on Greece today." 

She had evidently taken a 
fancy to the children, and they 
did to her. For the rest of the 
party they stood in a corner, half 
screened by palms, and she gave 
them an amusing commentary 
oh the famous people who kept 
moving by. She was also very 
skilful at attracting the notice of 
footmen, and securing more ice¬ 
cream and pastries as required. 

“But this isn’t the real Greece,” 
she told them in a disdainful 
whisper. “I’d like to show you 
that. I’d like to show you people 
who matter more than these 
stuffed shirts, for all their eye¬ 
glasses and medals and what- 
have-you. Say, are you free to¬ 
morrow morning? Good! I’ll 
take you a run in the agency 
automobile.” 


'J’rue to her promise, Mary Col¬ 
well drove up to the hotel 
after breakfast next morning. 
“Don’t worry,” she assured 


their parents, “we’re only run¬ 
ning out to the edge of the hills. 
We won’t get ourselves kidnapped 
or anything silly.” 

“What did you mean?” Jane 
asked her, as they drove out to¬ 
wards the distant heights of 
Mount Parnes. “I thought the 
civil war was over. Isn’t every¬ 
thing, all right now?” 

“The civil war is over, unless it 
flares up again. But everything 
isn’t all right,” said the journalist 
grimly.-.. “Very far from it. How 
could it be?” 

“What do you mean?" de¬ 
manded David. > 

“Modern Greece was a poor, 
backward country to start with. 
Before the war it had years of a 
semi-fascist dictator. -Then it, 
had to fight the Italians. Then 
it v/as conquered by the Germans. 
Then, until a few' months ago, it 
had civil- war. Homes destroyed, 
farming interrupted, bridges and 
railways blown up, and all the 
rest of it. If the country was 
’poor and backward fifteen years 
ago, what do you imagine it’s like 
now?” 

. “I—I see." 

“You will see,” Mary Colwell 
corrected him, “because I’m go¬ 
ing to show you. You mustn’t 
go home thinking all Greece is 
smart shops and Yankee cars, 
like Constitution Square.” 

Ohe swung the car off the main 
highway. Slackening speed, 
they twisted and bumped up a 
by-road which wound between 
orchards and olive-yards into the 
hills. Ahead of them they saw 
the roof-tops of a village. 

“This little bridge was only re¬ 
paired this winter,” she said as 
they drove slowly across a moun¬ 
tain-torrent. “It was blown up 
by the Germans. That big farm 
on the left—the one that’s all 

Continued oa page 11 


—BEDTIME CORNER - 

“Never Again!” says Mr Portly 


■yy'KEN Ann and Christopher 
had friends to tea 
Mr Portly used to have his 
milk with them and join in 
some of the games afterwards. 
He particularly liked lying by 
the net on the ping-pong table 
and batting the balls back 
with his paw as they came 
over. 

So when one tea-time he 
heard Ann call: “Milk in 
h e r e, M r 
Portly!” he 
knew that 
meant a visi¬ 
tor. 

He soon rea¬ 
lised that it 
wasn’t one of 
Ann’s usual 
friends, for he 
didn’t recog¬ 
nise her voice. 

However, 
he hoped she 
would play 
ping-pong too. 

After tea, 
when Christo¬ 
pher had gone 
off with Daddie, Ann and her 
friend and Mr Portly went up 
to the playroom, Mr Portly 
immediately went to the cup¬ 
board where the ping-pong 
balls were kept, and tried to 
open it. 

But when Ann said “Shall 
we play ping-pong?” the visi¬ 
tor replied, “Oh, no, I hate it! 
Let’s, play with your Teddy 
Bear and your dolls.” 


So they did. And Mr Portly 
was very bored because he 
couldn’t join in this. 

Presently Ann heard 
Mummie calling: “Here a 
minute, Ann!” So off she 
went. 

Immediately she’d gone the 
visitor stripped off Teddy 
Bear's jacket and trousers; 
and, seizing Mr Portly, she 
tried to dress him in them. 

.How Mr 
Portly strug¬ 
gled ! And how 
the little girl 
shrieked with 
laughter , when 
she got. the 
scarlet jacket 
buttoned up on 
him! But the 
trousers were 
another 
matter. And 
Mr Portly had 
had enough. 

As the little 
girl tried to 
push one hind 
paw through. 
the leg he gave her a scratch, 
and leapt out of her arms. 

How she yelled! Meeting Mr 
Portly dashing downstairs 
with Teddy's coat trailing off 
one shoulder, Ann guessed 
what had happened. 

.But now she calls him in 
vain when friends visit her. 

“Never again! ” cries Mr 
Portly as h£'huvries off to hide. 

Jane ’Thornxcroft 
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This Fine Stamp, included in a new 
issue packet, FREE to'those asking for 
Our World Famous Approvals and 
I enclosing 3d., stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. C N), 

225 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W. 1. 

ROYAL VISIT STAMPS 

Thin week we are making a special offer of the 
stamps issued to commemorate the visits of 
the Royal Family to various parts of the 
British Empire: . .... 

Basutoland unused set of four 2/3 

Bechuanaland unused set of four ... 2/3 
Canada unused set of three ... . ... 2/3 

Newfoundland unused single ... ‘ ... 2/9 
Newfoundland ProvisionaU.umised get 

of two . ... .4/3 

South Africa unused set of six in bi- 

. lingual pairs ... '. 1/8 

Southern Rhodesia unused set of two 3d. 
South West Africa utilised set of six 

in bi-liugual pairs ... • ... ... 1/8 

Swaziland unused set of four’ . ... 2/3 

or the nipe complete ’ unused sets containing 
32 stamps (the complete British. Umpire Royal 
Visit issues to date) for only 18/6 including 
postage. When ordering please ask for a 
selection of our World-Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

Dept 255, South Hackney, London, E.9, 
England. Established 1880 

SUPERB PACKET FREE 

This wonderful packet includes that 
popular stamp of PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT with his stamp col¬ 
lection, the beautiful NYMPHE 
SALMACIS, both large stamps 
from MONACO, also DESERT 
SCENE n beautiful colours from I 
SOMALI and an attractive picture 
of a NATIVE GIRL in a hammock 
from FRENCH GUIANA, all 
mint stamps. This packet should 
not be missed, send now, it is 
absolutely FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals sending 2jd. for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you arc interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free!! Simply send 2£d. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.), MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 


SILVER WEDDING, AIRMAIL 
and U.P.U. ISSUES 

My special packet of 20 British Colonial 
aud Foreign stamps, including the new 
U.P.U. issues, will be sent free to all 
those requesting my Approval Book of 
Stamps and cuciosing 2Ad. stamp. Special 
Monthly packet. 250 AlT Different stamps. 
5/- post free, 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent 


PORTUGAL FREE! 

Ten PORTUGUESE stamps FREE if you ask 
to see' my Approvals. This packet includes an 
old King Carlos stamp of 1895, and Ceres, 
Lusiad and Galleon types. Write NOW, aud 
enclose 2id. stamp, please. 

K. V. FANTOZZI 
(Section C N), 

HilUide, Whitegate, Northwich, Chethire. 


SPLENDID GIFT ! ! ! 

Two Grand Sets—one Belgium, one Fr. 
Colonial—and a Perforation-gauge' sent 
absolutely free . to all applicants for my 
Approvals. , 

Enclose 3 d. stamp for postage, please. 

A. NELSON 

Dept* CN, 33 Thorold Road, Ilford, Essex. 


FREE!: 



This FINE NEW S. AFRICA 
Commemorative to all requesting 
our Discount Approvals and en- 
, • - , . closing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E: WILLIAMS (Dept, c n) 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W. 2. 
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YOU can 
build this 
Garage 



BUILDING KIT 

The Brickplayer Kit enables you 
to build this and many other 
models, such as Houses, Railway 
Stations, Signal Boxes, etc., or 
you can build from your own 
imagination. All railway models 
will fit “0” gauge scale. Build¬ 
ings can be permanent, or dis¬ 
mantled by merely soaking in 
water and the bricks used again 
and again. 

Brickplayer Kits, approximately 
23/10 and 44/-, and extra acces¬ 
sories are available from good 
toyshops and departmental stores. 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS !LTD. 

(Dept. C), 

ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF js 

‘TABLE -if 

S0CCER’®7\ 

The Replica of Association Football 


NO DICE .. 
NO 

BLOWING .. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD .. 


Played with 2 2 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real. Foot- 
b a 11 ! Dribbling, 

corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Colours ofall league 
dubs available. 


Send 3d stamp for full details and 
Order Form to : 


P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
KENT 


Build this magnificent 

PIRATE 
GALLEON 


ALL FOR 



Including Cannon, Pirates, 

Treasure Chest , Barret, etc. 

Let the Skull and Crossbones fly! 

All in FULL COLOUR—this Medallion cut-out 
hook contains full set of parrs to build a rigid 
and realistic 14' 7 Pirate Ualleon. 

A' trim vessel, fit to sail the 
hi dll seas of the drawing ro&m! 

From Rook sellers, Stationers and Stores 2/9, 
or if any difficulty 3/- pest free direct from 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD. 

(Dept. 52), 5 Dowgate Hill,*London? E:C.4. 

Telephone ^. CiiS* . " ' 


The End of 
The Journey 

Continued from page 10 

blackened—burnt by guerillas! 
As you see, the telegraph wires 
are still down. This,” she said, 
indicating a large ruin at the en¬ 
trance to the village, “was the 
school. Most of the village 
schools in Greece have been 
damaged, if they haven’t been 
utterly destroyed like this one. 
They were usually the 'biggest 
building in the village, so they 
naturally got used as barracks— 
and sometimes as forts.” 

They drove on up the stony 
street. Faces appeared in door¬ 
ways, greetings were shouted. 
Mary Colwell waved back. . She 
was evidently known and wel¬ 
come. She slowed down. 

“I want to show you the 
school,” she said. 

"But,” said Jane, “wasn’t it 
back there? You said-” 

“It was back there. It’s here, 
right now.” 

'J'he journalist led the way to a 
large private house. She 
beckoned them to the threshold 
of the open door. It was im¬ 
possible to enter. In a bare room, 
no larger than a drawing-room 
at home, forty or fifty ragged 
children were huddled shoulder 
to shoulder on the floor. A 
schoolmistress was writing the 
Greek alphabet on a • sheet of 
brown paper pinned to the wall. 

“But some of them must be ten 
or eleven,” David whispered, “and 
they’re only learning . their 
ABC!” 

“How much school do you 
think there’s been here, the last 
few years?” retorted Mary Col¬ 
well softly. 

“Only four of the class are 
writing down the letters,” Jane 
said. 

“Because there are only four 
pencils in the school! Those four 
children will help the others to 
make copies, and learn the 
sounds, at home, afterwards. You 
see they've no blackboard, either, 
no desks, no printed books, maps, 
anything!” 

“It's hopeless,” said David. 

- “Not hopeless, just difficult,”' 
said Mary Colwell. “You see—, 
these children leant to learn.” ■ 

J)avid and Jane were unusually 
silent as they drove back to 
Athens. Both were thinking of 
the well-equipped schools in Eng¬ 
land’ to which they would be 
returning the next week, and 
feeling rather ashamed that they 
had ever grumbled. When they 
pulled up outside the hotel Jane 
said: “Will you be driving that 
way again, fairly soon?” 

“Sure thing. Why?” 

But Jane was already rushing 
through the swing-doors. In a 
minute or two she was back. “I 
was taking these to my friends 
at home, ” she panted, “but when 
I explain they'11 understand,” 

“I guess they will. I’ll give' 
these to the village teacher with 
your love, eh?” Mary Colwell 
took the bright little bundle, of 
pencils and smiled. “You and 
young Dave may have missed a 
term’s schooling on this, trip, but 
I guess you’ve learnt one or two 
things, just the same!” 

“I guess we have,” said David 
with a grin. 

Anil so ire leave David and Jane 
to retain to Intjlnint anil school. 
Their place trill be taken in these 
par/vs next leech In/ a itctr character, 
Mori,on of the Mountit-s. trim trill 
he as popular rrilh C X readers as 
lc is trifh the boys and if iris of his 
area in Canada. Order i/cuc, C.X 
nine and save disappointth'cnl. 


With a Jeep 
in Tibet 

'J’he age-long isolation of Tibet 
is being broken by the 
onward march of Mao Tse Tung’s 
Chinese Communist forces; but 
according to news reaching the 
China Inland Mission its staff 
on the confines of Tibet are still 
proceeding with their work. One 
of them, Mr Leonard Street, has 
recently been in Kumbum. home 
of the boy installed by the 
Chinese as Penchen Lama, as a 
rival ta the young Dalai Lama at 
Lhasa. 

Mr Street travelled by jeep 
from Lanchow along the Yellow 
River valley, through narrow 
gorges and up dusty hills. On 
this occasion he did not seek an 
audience with the holy Penchen 
Lama, but walked with friends 
through the temple of Tsung 
Kaba where “ the boards are 
worn into grooves by the friction 
of the hands and feet of count¬ 
less numbers who make prostra¬ 
tions.” 

Wandering through the prayer 
halls, Mr Street says, “we saw 
tapestries and carpets, and also 
the kitchen, where huge caul¬ 
drons boil the tea on state 
occasions and all the monks 
partake of tea and tsamba, 
parched barley flour mixed with 
butter and kneaded into a mass 
with tea. We gave Scripture 
portions to a number of the 
monks vye met here and there, 
all friendly, but mostly lazy and 
filthy, and as curious of the 
foreigner as our new missionaries 
and our missionary schoolmaster 
were of them.” 

In spite of all the new threats 
to Tibet and the high border 
country, Mr Street hopes to keep 
his jeep on the move and to carry 
on with his good work. 


CARD GAME IN 
LATIN 

A Master has introduced at 
Dulwich College, London, a 
new way of teaching Latin to 
beginners by a card game played 
in the Happy Families style. 

. The cards have on them the 
nouns in their declensions and 
cases, and the verbs in their 
conjugations. The winner is the 
boy who first collects six cases of 
any one declension or six tenses 
of one conjugation. 

The game can be played at 
home, but to help grown-ups 
who have forgotten their Latin 
there is a key (not to be used by 
the boys),, and the cards are 
numbered. So if someone com¬ 
plains, “It’s a long time since I 
was at school,” when asked for a 
card with the ablative of the 
second declension, he can peep at 
the key and see the number of 
the required card. 


Their Own Hostel 

Youth is to design and build 
its own hostel on the Sussex 
Downs between Rottingdean and 
Newhaven. 

The site was acquired recently 
by the London region of the 
Youth Hostels Association, and 
the new hostel will have accom¬ 
modation for 30. It is to be 
designed and built by students of 
the Architectural Association’s 
School in Bedford Square, among 
whom a competition is being 
arranged. Work should start on 
the site in May or June. About 
24 students from second and 
third-year courses will work at a 
time, in fortnightly shifts and 
'ivirtg in a nearby camp. 


A Aew Series 

FOR OBSERVANT YOUNG PEOPLE 


r % 
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Hails mail |_ 


l-SPY NO I 


Boys and girls everywhere 
have been quick to acclaim 
the Daily ' Mail 1-5PY 
Books, speciaffv ^reduced 
-for observant young 
people. They are pocket- 
size, .‘64 pp. and ore 
packed with illustrations 
and information to help 
you to improve your know¬ 
ledge on the subjects they 
cover. Details of com¬ 
petitions and prizes in 
each book . 


I. AT THE CIRCUS 

64 pp. In the ring and behind the 
scenes with Big Chief 1-SPY. Clever 
line drawings and well-written text 
show the artistes, the performing 
animals and 10! other interesting things 
to spot at the Circus. 


3. dogs _ 

64 pp. Two-colour cover. Ninety-one 
different breeds and varieties of dogs. 
Superb drawings and authoritative text 
to make the identification of dogs an 
easy and fascinating pastime. 


2. SECRET CODES 

64 pp. All boys and girls will want this 
book. It tells them how to send secret 
messages to each other, and contains 
clues to the secret messages Big Chief 
l-SPY gives on Saturdays in The Daily 
Mail. 


4. IN THE COUNTRY 

64 pp. Two-coloured cover. The 
delights and sights of the countryside. 
Animals, Birds, Trees, Windmills, 
Watermills, etc., graphically presented 
in this book of 120 illustrations. IN 
THE COUNTRY will be one of the most 
popular books in this series. 


Obtainable at all newsogents 
and booksellers, each book price 


till. 


Published by 

Pmlji JHail PUBLICATIONS 

NEW CARMELITE HOUSE . LONDON E. C. 4. 


LIGHTWEIGHT POST FR£f 

W SPORT S 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm Objectives 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 



Genuine 

POCKET 



High Power 


TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 
See miles! Bring it closer' Specification; 
8* open. 4J* closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST. ANTHONY’S PUCE. BLACKPOOL 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 

H 



I 


4 FOR- BOOK.S 4 

A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages. 

119-125CHARINC CROSS RO., 
LONDON, W.C.2 

Cerrord 5660 (16 lines ) 

Open 7 —6 (inc. Sols.) 


Complete 

ELECTRIC 

CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Moto 
operated from a 
volt battery. 

NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 

Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 

TARGET TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (C N) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4 



kii He PralerlioR nilk FLY-SHEET 

J E ||| 

\£ 3-9 6 nttS f 6 POSTAdt 
~ HAKI ASSURANCt DOWtY SttRE 



fx Go ferment SOUP LEATHER 

1UDIIS-BOYS-SMAll MEN 

lANDSEWK, 
•BOOTS Kra 


This l’AKA Ridge Tent comes to jou with an 
inner tent plus a separate ft 3 - .*hc» t. Absolutely 
portable outfit in valise complete with ail 
accessories. Popular size 5' 6 '' X 7' 3" alonq 
wall, 4' 6 " wide, 3' 6 * hjsh. New walls. 
IIrand-new. Yours for 15/-- and 6 inonthly 
payments of 9/9. "Without fly sheet 9/6 
deposit and 6 monthly payments of 8 *-. 
Great Surplus Offer. 

7 oz. crystal-clear lenses. 


—POST (Ttn 


These finest ^quality brand-new solid leather 
boots represent value. Worth 63/-. To clear, 
12/6. Post/ 1/3. • No stronger or litter 
boot was ever. made. Sizes 3 up to 7£. Also 
Army Hoots-11 to 13. Same price. 
Other Tents. Marquees, Telescopes,, 
etc. Terms arranged. Send, for list.'. 
PARATROOP BINOCULARS.” 42/6. Post, etc., 1/-. 
Ideal holiday, sporting events, 42/6. W.D. model, ‘lull 


£3 IO O, special 6 -lens achromatic model. £5 19 6. Both complete in ease, etc. All post J/-.. 

HEADQUARTER &' GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD, j(:Dapt.i C N), 
196-200 Cpldharboor Lane, Loughborough Junction, J-prl^on, S.E» 5.; 


Open all Satunlny. Uios-cd 1 plm. Wednesday 
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The Bran Tub 

A GOOD REASON 

JJill had been persuaded to go 
up on to the platform in . 
answer to the conjurer’s request: 

“Do you think I can transfer 
this gentleman’s wrist-watch to 
your right-hand jacket pocket?" 

“I’m quite certain you 

couldn’t,” replied Bill. 

“Oh! And why are you so- 
sure?” 

“Because my pocket has been 
torn out.” • 

Some Sum! 

r J['HE letters used in place of the 
figures 1 to 9 in the following 
addition sum spell a word you 
may- hear more often, at school 
than at home. Can you find it? 

• CRY 
THREE 
TIMES 


Jack© and Chimp Have a Crash Landing 


C 4 8 4 5 8 


Answer next week 


RODDY 




“ Ignore hirm Daddie, I don’t sup¬ 
pose he ever’caught one that size 
really.” 

REPRISAL 

The dear old lady walked into 
the aquarium and asked the 
attendant if she couid borrow a 
live shark. 

“Now, what would you do with 
a live shark?” asked the attend¬ 
ant. 

“Well, a cat has been scaring 
my goldfish and I want to teach 
him a lesson.” 


“I’m going to fly when I grow up,” 
said Jacko, watching the planes. 

Unmusical 

of the questions in the 
exam ; was: Paraphrase 

“Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter.” 

Sammy Simple’s answer. wa.s: 
“It.is nice to hear music, but it is 
still nicer not to.” 

THE KOH-I-NOOR 

According to legend the Koh-i- 
noor Diamond, now in the 
Royal crown, has a history going 
back for, nearly two thousand 
years. 

It has had many owners. In 
1739, for example, Nadir Shah 
•obtained it by.a.trick after con¬ 
quering another ruler who owned 
the diamond. Nadir Shah in¬ 
sisted on carrying out the ancient 
Oriental custom of exchanging 
turbans as a sign of friendship. 
His victim could not refuse, and 
was compelled to give - up his 
turban, inside which he had 
hidden the Koh-i-noor Diamond! 

Riddle-My-N ame ’ 

Tn wander, not walk; 

In sigh, not in sorrow, 

In pencil and chalk; 

In tonight, not tomorrow; 

In slant, blit not slope; . 

In merchant and trader; 

In cord, but not rope. 

A King and Crusader 

' Anste'cr next week 


“I’d like to fly all over the place, 
too.” agreed Chimp enthusiastically. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Hardy Rooks. In the rapidly- 
fading light of the winter after¬ 
noon, a great number of rooks 
could be seen roosting in the 
tree-tops. ; . I 

“I didn’t know there was a 
rookery here,” said Don to 
Parmer Gray in surprise. 

“The rooks do not nest here," 
answered the farmer. “During 
winter colonies of rooks will often- 
band together and roost miles 
from their nesting-places. They 
will return to their rookeries in 
the spring.” 

“Rooks must be hardy birds, 
to sleep in such exposed places,” 
Don commented. 

“Yes indeed,” agreed the 
farmer. “Haystacks, ivy, hollow 
trees, and various buildings afford 
shelter to many birds, but rooks 
boldly defy the elements.” 

A STITCH IN TIME 

U/ HILE trying to leap across 
” ditches. 

Two mischievous boys tore their 
breeches. 

Said one, "Never mind. 

We'll just run like the wind, 

And then sew up the rents with 
our stitches.” 




A/trM&t' 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 

'J’his phrase has no connection 
with ’ the affairs of. the 
Apostles, as may be imagined by 
manypeople. 

This is how it originated.' In 
the : year 1549 the Abbey of 
St Peter, Westminster, was ele¬ 
vated to the Status of a cathedral. 
Ten years later the Order was 

„„ , __ revoked and the diocese of West- 

No, ma am. Mutton is sheep,... wa3 ; once more linked 

venison is deer. - : vvjth that of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

Funds from St Peter’s were used 
to finance the repairs of St Paul’s. 
Hence the phrase. Robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. 


OH DEAR! 

“ lyiiAT ■ kind .of meat have 
. you today?" - - asked .. the 
lady of the.butcher's assistant. 

“We’ve got mutton and veni¬ 
son,” replied the boy. " 

“Is the. mutton dear?" 



Do you know the principal in¬ 
gredient in custard powders? 
Six women out of every ten we 
asked didn’t know. The answer, 
of course, is corn¬ 
flour. And as Brown 
& Poison have been 
making the world’s 
finest cornflour for 
over 100 years, you 
now know why their 
custard powder 
makes such smooth 
pouring, rich and 
satisfying custard. 


Still not enough to go 
round, though we're 
making all we can . 


Brown & Poison 

m 


BY APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR 


MANUFACTURERS 


H.M. THE KINO 


NOTHING 

“ Y<nr really must be more con¬ 
tented,” Mummie was say¬ 
ing to little Johnnie. “You are 
always' wishing for things you 
haven’t got.” 

“Well, Mummie,” replied the 
young hopeful, “what else can I 
wish for?” 

Beheading 

J’m twenty, also I make run-s; 

I’m written music, if you will. 
Behead me, and you find what’s 
left 

Of apples when you’ve had your 
fill. 

Behead again, and you have 
mined; 

Tis unwrought metal you will 

find. A nswer next week 
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Thsn they both got their wishes— 
long before they had anticipated. 

Sage Saw 

0 ui your own firewood and it 
will warm you twice. 


The Children's Newspaper, March 4, 1950 

ENGLAND IN AMERICA 

Jt was only natural that the 
early settlers in America 
should name their new homes 
after the’.towns they had left. 
Hence we , find American towns 
named Worcester, Rochester, 
Kent, Portsmouth, Dover, Read¬ 
ing, and so on. 

America : has twelve Bristols, 
fourteen Oxfords, nine .Ply- 
mouths, seven Yorks, seven 
Baths, and six Cambridges. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Anagram 
Tube (Bute) 
Hiidan Proverb 
A stitch in time 
saves nine 
Riilla-My-Namo 
June 





ficmm. f or Rownfrej 


Gumslc^ | jV 


HE I105E" THE PEHHV 

The Gumslers will think you're a real magician when 
you tell them you can find a penny by its scent! So borrow 
a hat, put six pennies in it — and let the show begin! 



1. Shake up the pennies in the 
hat. Let the Gumsters blindfold 
you. Now ask one of them to pick 
out a penny from the hat. Tell 
him to hold it to the tip of your 
nose. Pretend you are smelling it 
very carefully and say “I'll know 
that scent again I” 

2. Ask them to scratch a tiny 
mark on the penny with a pin and 
then pass it round, all examining 
it carefully so that they will 
recognise it again. Let them smell 
it, too — anything to make them 


hold it in their warm hands a 
long time. When they put the 
penny back in the hat say, “Quiet 
please. 1 must work this out.” 

3. Then take pennies one by one 
from the hat, putting each to your 
nose, sniffing it and shaking your 
head as you throw it back into 
the hat—until you come to a 
penny that feels warmer than the 
rest, Sniffit really hard and shout: 
“Here it is! I’ve nosed it 
out!” Won’t the Gumsters be 
surprised! 


Tally Ho! The hunt for tubes of Rowntree's Fruit Gums is on! And 
who wouldn't hunt for the longest lasting s\d. worth you can get on one 
personal point? 


ifitoWNTfitE'S 



GUMMED PAPER CRAFT 

COMPETITIONS 

SiaAcinating flew HoMy, 
—making, up fidu/vM with 
COLOURED GUMMED PAPER 


. . . and maybe you’ll win a prize as well. 

Our GUMMED PAPER CRAFT competition outfit includes 
Coloured Gummed Paper, and four outline pictures together 
with details ofour Competition with Oy£R 4 aa HDI7CCI 
for children of all ages. I UU i*Kifcfcw 

Those over 14 must submit an original design of their own. 

Closing date March 31st. Outfits obtainable from all stationers, 
price 1/6. Also, GUMMED PAPER SHAPES for pattern and 
picture making. 400 assorted shapes with details of A 
SPECIAL COMPETITION. From all stationers, price 6d. 

SAMUEL JONES & CO. LTD. STATIONERY MILL, 
CAMBERWELL, LONDON, S.E.5 RODney 234S 



















































































